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Preparing  for  the  unit:  For  a list  of  instructional 
materials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  page 
Til  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instructional 
materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or  re- 
corded materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check  the 


list  of  materials  needed  for  each  “Finding  Out’’ 
activity  in  this  unit  and  have  the  children  begin 
collecting  these  materials,  Jhe  list  of  materials 
for  each  “Finding  Out’’  activity  is  given  under 
“Teaching  helps  for  Finding  Out’’  on  pages  9,  14, 
17,  19,  and  21. 


How  is  Mark  finding  out  about 
things  around  him? 

How  do  you  find  out  about  things 
around  you? 
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Introducing  the  unit:  You  may  wish  to  have  the 
children  look  at  the  cartoon  above.  Then  have  the 
children  read  the  questions  below  the  cartoon  and 
discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions. 

Sample  answers  for  questions  below  the  cartoon: 


''  Mark  is  finding  out  about  things  around  hiir  by 
smelling,  by  hearing,  by  tasting,  and  by  touchin 
2 1 find  out  about  things  around  mie  by  smelli;'! 
by  hearing,  by  tasting,  by  touching,  and  by 
seeing. 


00  Ci.O 


How  are  these  children 
finding  out  about  things? 

How  does  seeing  help  you 
find  out  about  things? 


8 


Make  a magnifying  glass 
like  the  one  in  the  picture. 
Hold  some  small  things 
under  it. 


Does  your  magnifying  glass  help  you 
find  out  about  things?  If  so,  how? 
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Hearing 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  10-1 1): 

Hearing  helps  people  find  out  about  things  around 
then^. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children  should 
be  able  to 

—tell  how  hearing  helps  them. 


Important  words:  hearing,  sounds. 

Suggested  activity:  You  might  have  the  children 
draw  pictures  of  things  that  make  sounds.  Then 
have  the  children  hold  up  their  pictures  one  at  a 
time  and  have  the  rest  of  the  children  make  the 
sound  of  each  thing  shown. 


what  sounds  are  being  made 
in  the  pictures?^ 

How  does  hearing  help  you 
find  out  about  things?  ^ 


Suggested  activity:  Now  you  might  ask  the  chil- 
dren the  following  questions  and  have  them 
answer  these  questions  by  making  the  sound  they 
think  each  thing  would  make:  If  you  could  hear 
grass  grow,  what  would  it  sound  like?  If  you  could 
hear  an  ant  with  boots  on  walking  in  the  rain, 
what  would  it  sound  like?  If  you  could  hear  a 
banana  being  peeled,  what  would  it  sound  like? 


’ Sampie  answer:  The  sjuird  O;'  r 
ments,  hammering,  a Cct  meo^^nrig. 

and  clapping. 

^Sample  answer:  r.e?nng  r.m  sc., 
things  make  helps  me  fi;ic  : . 
are.  Hearing  helps  me  tec  wha 
is  coming  from. 


C2 


What  are  these  children 
finding  out  by  touching? 

How  is  touching  important 
to  you? 


13 


FINDING  ODT 


► Close  your  eyes. 

► Hold  a glass  of  warm  water 
and  a glass  of  cold  water. 

^ Tell  which  glass  of  water 

feels  warm  and  which  feels  cold. 


Taste  some  foods. 

Tell  which  food  feels  hard 
and  which  feels  soft. 


How  else  might  things  feel  to  you? 
What  other  parts  of  your  body 
can  you  feel  with? 


Smelling 


Close  your  eyes. 

Have  a friend  hold  some 
things  in  front  of  your  nose. 
Guess  what  each  thing  is. 


Which  things  did  you 
guess  right? 

Is  smelling  important  to  you? 
It  so,  why? 


17 


Tasting 


t .or- +hi;  ;PS  'li  out 
0 -"j  yinp  infor- 


mation provided  in  this  lesson,  thecniic  ;-fc  si 
be  able  to 

—tell  how  tasting  foods  helps  them. 
Important  words:  taste,  tasting. 


what  are  some  foods 
you  like  the  taste  of? 


i 


FINDING  OUT 


Taste  some  foods. 

► Tell  whioh  foods  taste  sweet. 
Tell  how  the  other  foods  taste. 


Is  tasting  important  to  you? 
If  so,  why? 


19 


helps  for  “Finoing  uutf  ':  t'T:;  o&.e  c- 

Mater/a/s  neec/ec/;  foods  such  as  picFI-?  pteVe'  T ; 

fruits,  cake.  : ' re 

Processes  used:  observing,  comparing,  eornpr::'  - 5em,o/e  e 
eating,  inferring.  emigre  ee':i 

Sample  findings:  The  children  vriii  rncs'  hnsg.  g 


Smelling  and  tasting 


20 


Does  smelling  help  you  taste  foods? 
How  might  you  find  out? 


Close  your  eyes. 

Hold  your  nose  shut. 

Try  guessing  what  some  foods  are 
by  tasting  them. 


Might  smelling  the  foods  help  you 
taste  them?  Try  finding  out. 


21 


Words  to  Know 

seeing  touching  tasting 

hearing  smelling 


Picture  to  Think  About 


How  are  these  children  finding  out 


about  things  around  them? 
22 


“Plcti^rt:  to  Think  About.”  Then  have  them  read 
the  qije?=tion  under  the  picture  and  discuss  their 
ansvver  to  the  question. 

answer  for  “Picture  to  Think  About”:  They 
^ ^ hnaing  out  about  things  around  them  by 
eoinp.  by  hearing,  and  by  touching. 


Questions  to  Answer 


1.  How  does  seeing  help  you 
find  out  about  things? 

2.  How  does  hearing  help  you 
find  out  about  things? 

3.  How  does  touching  help  you 
find  out  about  things? 

4.  How  does  smelling  help  you 
find  out  about  things? 

5.  How  does  tasting  help  you 
find  out  about  foods? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 


Draw  some  pictures. 

Show  some  ways  seeing 
and  hearing  help  you. 

Show  some  ways  touching,  smelling, 
and  tasting  help  you. 

Have  a tasting  party. 

Taste  some  foods  you 
have  never  tasted  before. 

23 


Suggestion  for  evaluation:  You  may  wish  to  use 
the  questions  under  “Questions  to  Answer’’  to 
evaluate  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  main 
concepts  of  the  unit. 

Sample  answers  for  “Questions  to  Answer”:  i.  See- 
ing helps  me  find  out  about  the  color,  the  size., 
and  the  shape  of  things.  2.  Hearing  helps  me  find 
out  about  the  sounds  different  things  make. 


4.  Smelling  I^eins  me  fimi  out  ahnnt  t?  ':  n o':  ;? 
as  pe:'f".r.P;  ’Yowers,  smoke,  and  fut  ! n ^ nn 
helps  me  out  which  foods  fast-,  ■■■•ppt,  ; ^ -y 
salty,  or  bitter. 

For  further  involvement:  You  may  wish  t ; 

Things  to  To”  to  involve  the  children  in  iv-i- 

ties  wnic^‘;  reinforce  some  of  the  main  cc  dr 
of  the  umt  “Your  Senses.’’  You  may  also  m .In  i 


eparing  for  the  unit;  For  a list  of  instructional 
iViaterials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  page 
Til  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instructional 
materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or  recorded 
materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check  the  list 


of  materials  ee-ed  for  each  c’  , 
activity  in  this  unit  and  have  tne  c ' ' j 

collecting  these  materials.  The  list  o^  la  o ' 
for  each  “Finding  Out”  activity  is  g'  c 
“Teaching  helps  for  Finding  Out”  o ■ 

34,  35,  41,  and  43. 


When  did  Kevin  know 
his  brush  was  living? 

What  are  some  other 
living  things? 


25 


Kinds  of  living  things 


living  things 
living  things 


Which  of  these 
are  plants? 

Which  of  these 
are  animals? 


— . jS‘  b'  wt':  ‘ ■ ) p ‘ v g - 

(‘st  e-  era  f 'ngs  wh;;h  a;  'iving 
impunaiii  wurus;  pg  ng~:  la  * s,  a ' al3 
’ Sample  answer:  ' i s o . ^ a .e,  Ov 
"n  in  2 Sample  answer:  Ur>o  ‘:'  , w i ly;  - 

‘Idi'en  fish,  coral,  geese. 
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Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above  (pages  26- 
27);  You  may  wish  to  take  this  opporuniiy  to 
discuss  the  living  things  pictured  on  these  pageo. 
Ask  the  children  where  they  have  seen  an  opos- 
sum.(Sample  answeriAt  the  zoo,  in  the  backyard.) 
Some  children  may  not  think  of  caterpillars  and 


butterflies  as  ?"nima!s.  Few  chilch'-rr. 
that  the  cors:  are  animals, Ask  the  iiA''-ri  w'l'iem. 
they  have  seen  a mushroom,  if  pow’Ae  s;'y'v' 
them  a real  muso''-  ::r  , or  better  si!'  1 = t'^^m 
to  a place  -v/here  mushrooms  are  g.:' 

1 Sample  answer:  I car;  mlk;  i can  hr,-; 


Find  some  things  outside. 

Find  things  that  are  not  living. 
Find  things  that  are  living. 


28 


A.-' 


ivhiRr's^s  neea^  ' 

-am:hgs„ 

cc  • 

tindisigS:  /'/;  , 

vvr  j*:,h  t^^bv'  '■;  h-' , ' : ; 


\ 


Which  of  your  things  are  not  living? 
Whioh  of  your  living  things  are  plants? 
Which  are  animals? 


which  things  can  move  by  themselves? 
30 


j t;  r 

: ’a 


o'  .‘L  V L.'  iCi 


6 


-ff  ■ 


s 


31 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  The  flovvei 

in  the  pictures  is  closing  for  the  mghe  It  is  re- 
sponding to  a change  in  the  amount  of  light  it  is 
receiving.  You  may  wish  to  ask  the  children  if  they 
know  of  other  flowers  that  close  up  for  the  night. 


(Sample  answer;  morning  glory,  petimia,  sweet 
pea.) 

^ Sample  eesvi/er;  l"he  floe/er  ce'sed  ep'. 

^Sample  answer:  ihe  tloww'  closed  as  li:  got  dark 
outside. 


Growing  and  changing 


which  things  in  the  pictures  can  grow? 


which  things  cannot  grow?  ^ Why? 
How  do  some  living  things  change 
as  they  grow? 


33 


Teaching  helps  for  the  picture  above:  Your  children 
will  most  likely  see  that  the  baby  can  grow,  and 
so  can  the  little  boy.  They  may  say  that  the  father 
can’t  grow.  Point  out  that  the  father  can  grow 
heavier.  His  hair  and  fingernails  can  also  grow. 
His  hair  may  change  from  brown  to  gray  after 
some  years. 


’ Sample  answer:  Tiin  taoie  c 
pots,  the  people’s  CiCthe.  . 

2 Sample  answer:  Hecaubo  th- 
living. 

3 Sample  answer;  Their  siiape  anc 
change  as  they  grow. 


Plant  many  kinds  of  seeds. 
Take  care  of  your  plants. 
Watch  them  grow. 


Which  plants  grew  the  most? 
How  did  the  plants  change? 


34 


; tel  ' \ "I  *1  ’T'-  ' 

r'CCTe-.  ai  a-  's  oeeds,  milk 

a'.r':t;d:Y-rb;:  sr?i, 

* YY  .eYYCo  YaYY:  ‘;Y;Yry:i  :g,  b-  T? YY-'  ig,  communi- 

' Yrrjf-iY^  YY^YYr:-;';  bnling 

dYY;:  Y:  ;Y7YfYgb:  The  chY...--,  will  find  that  the 
piY-tY  c:  Y!  ge  saape  get  more  leaves  as 

tYiYy  gY  w, 

TycTTyyy''  T/T-'Y^aToY;  \'ou  might  suggest  that 


the  children  plant  the  seeds  3 cm  deep  in  the  soil. 
When  the  seeds  sprout,  use  this  opportunity  to 
make  the  children  aware  of  the  differences  among 
the  various  types  of  young  plants.  More  important 
for  this  “Finding  Out,’’  however,  is  that  the  children 
notice  the  changes  that  occur  within  the  same  plant 
as  it  grows. 


35 


Teanirnj  iisips  fer  ''■■.fir::::-:;  :■:  :■::'  : 
IViateridis  needed:  photcs  of  vco; 
when  they  v/ere  yoonger. 
Processes  used:  observing,  ccn'io,; 
eating. 

Sample  findings:  Your  criicren 
ancS  their  classrnafes  ha'.-'r  r 
considerabiy  since  the  time  mi': 
were  taken.  The  chii^'c'cn  e''":eh' 
to  guess  who  is  w|-io  hmrn  the  ;hn:ie: 


New  living  things 


Many  new  plants  come  from  seeds. 
Where  do  seeds  come  from? 


Baby  animals  come  from  their 
mother  and  father. 

36 


Main  concept  of  the  sesson  {pages  36-37): 

L-v'ng  things  come  from  other  living  things  like 
themselves. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children  should 
be  able  to 

—discuss  where  new  living  things  come  from. 
Important  words:  plants,  seeds,  baby,  animals, 


’ Sample  answer:  From 
Teaching  helps  for  the  ^ 

ture  at  the  top  right  oi  ■ o c 
show  that  new  plants  come  ■ : : 
ture  at  the  lower  right  sh' 
produced  by  a mature  co; . . planf  ' 
use  the  picture  on  the  le^t  to  h ' 
understand  that  both  t^e  rc' 


Care  of  new  living  things 


How  do  some  living  things 
care  for  their  babies? 


39 


Needs  of  plants 


40 


What  things  do  plants  need? 


Get  3 plants. 

Put  labels  on  the  plants. 
Do  as  the  labels  say. 


dtnci 


- '■  ■ h 

' ■ 'N  ' 

! I 

'■  f 

Which  plant  grew  best?  Why? 

41 


Materials  reec  ed-  3 : ^ :"s  - ' 
size;  *?rg6  c;a;dbo^  : : 

^rocesses  se  :h  £?-  c-  . 

comrni;riic?"i  .g:  exp'  ■ l 
Sample  fin^Sgs-  v - - ■ ^ 
plant  which  ; ^.ce  -e  ' ^ - 

They  wih  ' 03^  hr  ■ 


Needs  of  animals 


what  things  do 
animals  need? 


42 


O 


Find  some  animals  to  raise. 
Give  them  what  they  need. 


What  things  do  your  animals  need? 


43 


Your  needs 


what  things  do  children  need? 

How  do  you  get  the  things  you  need? 

45 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  i be  chi! 
dren  shown  in  the  picture^  on  this  page  urs  re 
ceiving  basic  human  needs.  In  the  top  picture, 
an  unhappy  child  is  being  consoled  and  com- 
forted. You  may  wish  to  ask  your  chkdren  when 
they  have  needed  to  be  consoled.  In  the  bottom 
picture  the  two  girls  are  sharing  a happy  secret 


m fnerisd ■■i-c . -'cu  -sen  ro  ask 

thS  ''  ■■-■■c  she'',  r : secret  w'v’-  r 


cic'-co  r:  ‘m'rs?  rc  k'-c  sorneem 
friend?  rc  ■:  c ? /■dr-. 

2 r : ■ - . ■”;??■'  v;/  r - rc  . 

vri^'h,  Trc  '"!  .rc.'  mv  ' V 


i 


Words  to  Know 

living  things 

plants 

mother 

need 

animals 

father 

care 

baby 

change 

grow 

Picture  to  Think  About 

what  things  do  these 
living  things  need? 


Questions  to  Answer 


1.  what  are  some  things 
living  things  can  do? 

2.  What  do  plants  need  to  live? 

3.  What  do  animals  need  to  live? 

4.  What  are  some  things  you  need? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 


Visit  a zoo  or  a pet  store. 

Find  out  about  the  animals. 

Find  out  what  they  need. 

Make  a scrapbook. 

Put  pictures  of  living  things 
in  your  scrapbook. 

Show  what  the  living  things  need. 
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For  further  invc 

“Fun  Things  +o  " ' 

fun  activities  which  cc 

concepts  of  Ihe  ■ T V ' .g 
also  wish  to  nrc 


I 


Preparing  for  the  unit:  For  a list  of  instructiorial 
materials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  pages 
T11-T12  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instruc- 
tional materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or  re- 
corded materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check  the 


list  of  materials  for  each  “Finding  Out”  activity 
in  this  unit  and  have  the  children  begin  coiiect- 
ing  these  materials.  The  list  of  matertais  for  eacn 
“Finding  Out”  activity  is  given  under  “ "eamhing 
helps  for  Finding  Out”  on  pages  53,  58,  5.T  ^2, 
63,  67,  and  69. 


How  did  Maria  sort  things? 

What  things  did  Happy  sort? 

What  things  have  you  sorted? 
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Introducing  the  unit:  You  may  wish  to  huve  the  Sample  answer:'  f,  ..  ,.;r  r 

children  look  at  the  cartoon  abov®.  Then  hav^  ''She  put  fee  seme  ' 'e.  ei  tooc 

the  children  read  the  questions  below  the  cartoon  ^ Happy  sorted  out  tf  ^ oouseges. 

and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  question^. 


How  things  are  alike 


what  things  in  the  pictures 
are  alike? 

How  are  they  alike? 


O 


How  things  are  different 


what  things  in  the  pictures 
are  different? 

How  are  they  different? 
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Sorting  by  colour 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  52-53): 

Things  can  be  sorted  by  colour. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—sort  things  by  colour. 

Important  words:  colour,  sort. 

Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  Have  the 


children  make  up  a story  of  a monochromatic 
character  (of  only  one  colour),  such  as  “The  Jolly 
Green  Giant”  or  “The  Really  Red  Rooster.”  Have 
the  children  illustrate  their  story  in  the  appro- 
priate colour. 

^ Sample  answer:  Red,  blue,  green. 

^ Sample  answer:  By  colour. 


^ Find  some  things 
of  different  colours. 

Sort  them  by  their  colour. 


What  things  around  you 
are  sorted  by  colour? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out  ’: 

Materials  needed:  objecib  oi  difieren^  colouro. 
Processes  used:  observing,  communicadng.  con^ 
paring,  classifying. 


Sorting  by  size 
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Which  thing  in 
is  big? 

Which  thing  in 
is  little? 


each  picture 
each  picture 


Main  cOnoepi  of  the  lesson  (pages  54-55): 

Things  can  be  sorted  by  size. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—sort  things  by  size. 

Important  words:  size,  sort. 

Teaching  helps  for  the  picture  above:  In  case  your 
children  are  curious  about  what  kind  of  eggs  are 


in  the  picture  on  Lhe  left,  you  may  v/5ir;  re' 
them  that  the  larger  egg  io  an  oso'ich  egg  e 

smaller  egg  is  a hummingbrrd  egg. 

^ Sample  answer:  The  ostrich  egg;  the  vne 

first  zebra;  the  third  marble;  hie  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  elephants. 

2 Sample  answer:  The  hummingbird  egg,  the  ' S 
of  the  train,  the  second  zebra,  all  but  the  third 
marble,  the  middle  elephant. 


How  might  you  sort  these  things? 
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Sorting  by  shape 


Main  concept  of  the  Sesson  (pages  56-59): 

Things  can  be  sorted  by  shape. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—sort  things  by  shape. 

Important  words:  shape,  sort,  different. 

Suggested  discussion:  The  names  of  some  shapes, 
such  as  square  and  triangle,  may  be  difficult 
reading  words.  Because  of  this,  the  names  of 


these  shapes  can  be  used,  but  they  are  no^- 
printed  as  w'ords  in  the  lesson.  Square,  triangle, 
circle,  or  the  adject'ves  referring  to  them  {square, 
triangular,  round)  are  shown  only  as  picture 
Vv'ords  on  page  58.  You  may  wish  to  add  others, 
such  as  rectangle,  as. the  need  arises.  You  may 
also  wish  to  discuss  the  peculiarities  of  each 
shape  to  aid  the  children  in  distinguishing  one 
shape  from  another. 
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--  Go  outside. 

Find  something  O . 

► Find  something  □ . 

► Find  something  ZX . 


What  other  shapes 
can  you  find  outside? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  none. 

Processes  used:  observing,  comparing,  com- 
municating. 

Sample  findings:  Besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
“Finding  Out,”  your  children  may  find  things 
outside  that  are  oval,  elliptical,  or  rectangular. 


They  will  probably  say  “shaped  like  an  egg”  v:: 
oval  and  “shaped  like  a box”  for  recterg:.  ;? ; . 
Additional  information:  Your  children  may  er:j j 
trying  to  find  the  hidden  shapes  in  buildings,  Sucn 
as  triangles,  rectangles,  squares.  As  they  become 
more  observant,  the  possibilities  are  limitless. 


< FINDING  OUT 


► Cut  out  shapes  from 
coloured  paper. 

► Put  the  cutouts  in  a pile. 

► Sort  them  by  shape. 


How  else  can  you  sort 
the  cutouts?  Try  it. 
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Sorting  by  feeling 
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Which  things  do  you  think 
feel  smooth? 

Which  things  feel  rough? 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  60-63): 

Things  can  be  sorted  by  feeling  them. 
Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—sort  things  by  feeling  them. 

Important  words:  smooth,  rough,  feel,  soft, 
hard,  sort. 

Suggested  discussion:  Your  pupils  will  find  that 


be  hard  or  soft.  Asi;  them  to  feel  the  things 
around  them  to  tell  you  other  characieristics 
they  can  find  out  about  something  by  feeling. 
(Sample  answer:  It  feels  like  satin,  't  feels  like 
paper.  It  feels  hairy.)  Have  the  children  describe 
how  they  think  something  feels  before  they 
actually  feel  it.  Check  with  them  to  see  if  appear- 
ances can  be  deceiving  in  some  cases. 

’ Sample  answer:  The  puppies,  th^  gtrks  hair. 


There  are  other  ways  to  sort 
things  by  feeling  them. 

How  might  you  sort  these  things? 


sc^\  a:  .a  v 'l’c  ■ e c .g ' 
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Bring  in  some  small  things. 
Tell  which  things  feel  rough. 
Tell  which  things  feel  smooth. 


How  might  you  sort  these  things? 
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a r - s = ‘h 

Ma^e.Va/s  needed:  smT?  ^ougi  Si.  a" 

smooth  things. 


^mcesses  used:  observing,  comparing,  classify- 
- g,  c.'iT  .L'nicating. 

^ Sarnple  answer:  By  feeling  them. 


Find  some  things  that  are  hard. 
Find  some  things  that  are  soft. 
Close  your  eyes. 

Sort  the  things  you  found. 


How  did  you  sort  your  things? 
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Sorting  by  two  differences 


Find  something  big  and  O • 
Find  something  long  and  green 


cciicept  of  os  lesson  (pages  64-85). 

Things  can  be  sorted  by  no-.ing  two  characteris- 
tics which  they  have. 

Ferfcrmanse  ebjectr/s:  A\fier  studying  ti'v.  i 
formation  provided  in  this  lesson,  the  d c 
should  be  abie  to 

—sort  things  by  considering  two  cm  ctij^otiCo 
in  the  things  being  sorted. 

Important  words:  differences,  sort,  hard. 

Teaching  help?  far  the  pEctpfS''^--  •'hovft: 


(.rcn  \v  ‘w. 

i:  ■ a'-- ■ c ' : 

ora:' go.  "^''e  s‘  ^ : t i 

is  a^'  and  s<;  a;-: 

VonO  -.'V  1-0 «.  :0  o ' 

terisfic.  d 'ds'ing  ; -t 

n ■ "n  :e  • - ' ' *co  n‘\ 

"hem  nxt  ‘ f r " s 

Is  f-0  VC  ■-  y- V.  .y - 


Find  something  hard  and  EH  . 
Find  something  little  and  yellow. 
Sort  these  things  in  other  ways. 
Use  two  differences. 


Suggested  activity:  Have  the  children  collect 
things  from  around  the  room.  Let  each  child  sort 
things  for  two  characteristics.  They  can  make 
piles  of  short  yellow  things,  little  green  things^ 


e^c  ^ c d Eu  V--; 
■0  sl‘  "t  : ■ . 

a e so.  LC'  - ^ 


Sorting  for  selling 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  66-67): 

Things  are  sorted  for  selling. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

-—explain  how  things  are  sorted  for  selling. 
Important  words:  sort,  sell,  store. 

Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  You  may 
wish  to  ask  your  children  if  they  have  ever  gone 
to  a supermarket.  Discuss  with  the  children  how 


things  are  sorted  in  a supermarket.  Ask  them  why 
they  think  things  are  sorted  in  that  way.  (Sample 
answer:  Because  it’s  easier  to  find  the  things 
you  want  to  buy.) 

Sample  answer:  All  the  soups  are  in  one  place, 
all  the  cookies  are  in  another  place,  all  the  bread 
is  in  another  place.  Also,  all  the  bikes  are  to- 
gether, and  other  toys  are  with  toys  of  the 
same  kind. 


FINDING  OUT 


► Bring  in  some  little  toys. 

► Make  a toy  store. 

► Sort  the  toys. 


How  did  you  sort  the  toys? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  small  toys. 

Processes  used:  observing,  comparing,  classify- 
ing, communicating. 

^ Sample  answer:  We  put  all  the  cars  together,  all 
the  dolls  together,  all  the  games  together. 
Extending  the  “Finding  Out”:  After  your  children 


have  sorted  the  toys  according  to  kino,  to  O'on- 
to  sort  the  toys  in  other  ways.  They  r;.;gr"  s?:' 
them  according  to  colour,  to  size,  to  pricf^  otc 
Ask  them  why  they  are  not  often  sorted  in  f os? 
ways  at  the  store.  (Samp's  answer.-  Becaube  't 
helps  you  more  to  find  the  things  sorted  by  tne 
kind  of  things  they  are.) 


Sorting  at  home 


How  are  these  people 
sorting  their  food?  ^ 

What  things  do  you  sort 
at  home?^ 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  68-69): 

At  home  things  are  often  sorted. 

Performance  objective;  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—explain  how  things  are  sorted  at  home. 


Important  word:  sort. 

^Sample  answer:  They  are  putting  the  things 
that  need  to  be  kept  cold  in  the  refrigerator  and 
the  canned  things  on  the  shelf. 

2 Sample  answer:  My  clothes,  my  toys,  the 
groceries. 


^ Put  everyone’s  shoes 
in  a pile. 

► Try  to  find  your  shoes. 


► Sort  the  shoes  in  some  way. 

► Try  to  find  your  shoes  now. 


Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  shoes. 

Processes  used:  observing,  comparing,  classify- 
ing, communicating,  interpreting  data. 

' Sample  answer:  I can  find  things  faster  when 
they  are  sorted. 


Additional  information:  Have  the  children  notice 
how  things  are  sorted  in  the  classroom,  ^aper  is 
in  one  place,  books  in  another.  Ask  the  chiidm n 
if  they  would  have  sorted  things  differently  and 
why.  Let  them  try  their  way. 


Words  to  Know 


alike 

colour 

soft 

different 

shape 

rough 

differences 

feel 

smooth 

sort 

hard 

Picture  to  Think  About 
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Questions  to  Answer 


1.  what  are  some  different  ways 
to  sort  things? 

2.  When  have  you  had  to  sort  things? 

3.  How  has  sorting  helped  you? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 

Collect  some  buttons  or  other  things. 

Sort  them  in  many  ways. 

Cut  out  some  pictures  of  things 
to  eat  and  drink. 

Make  a grocery  store. 

Sort  the  things  to  sell. 
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4 Light  and  Shadows 


Preparing  for  the  unit;  For  a list  of  instructional 
materials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  page 
T12  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instructional 
materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or  re- 
corded materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check 


the  list  of  materials  needed  for  each  “Finding 
Out”  activity  in  this  unit  and  have  the  children 
begin  collecting  these  materials.  The  list  of 
materials  for  each  “Finding  Out”  activity  is  given 
under  “Teaching  helps  for  Finding  Out”  on  pages 
77,  78,  79,  81,  84,  85,  87,  89,  91,  and  93. 


Why  did  the  bug  look  big? 

When  do  you  make  a shadow? 
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Introducing  the  unit:  You  may  wish  to  have  the 
children  look  at  the  cartoon  above.  Then  have 
the  children  read  the  questions  below  the  cartoon 
and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions. 


Sample  ansvi’ers  qyesvicns 

^ Because  it  vA/as  a shadovv. 
^When  I stand  near  a light. 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  74-75): 

Light  comes  from  many  things. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—list  several  things  from  which  light  comes. 
Important  word:  light. 


Suggested  activity;  Ask  the  children  to  look  around 
outside  class  during  the  day  or  night  to  find  some 
other  sources  of  light  besides  those  shown  in  the 
pictures  or  those  mentioned  in  class.  (Sample 
findings:  Camera  flashbulb,  electric  sign,  TV  set, 
refrigerator  light,  car  lights.) 


where  is  the  light  coming  from? 
What  other  things  give  you  light?  ’ 
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Suggested  activity:  Light  is  a very  important  part 
of  everyone’s  life.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  “light”  appears  often  as  a part  of 
other  words.  Your  children  may  enjoy  playing  a 
game  in  which  they  think  of  as  many  words  as 
they  can  that  have  “light”  in  them.  (Sample 


answer:  Lightning,  lighter,  lighthouse,  traffic 
light,  lightning  bug,  green  light,  red  light.) 

^ Sample  answer:  From  the  bulb,  the  candies,  the 
fireworks,  the  sun,  the  fire. 

2 Sample  answer:  The  stars,  a flashlight,  a match. 


Shadows 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  76-79): 

Shadows  are  made  when  something  blocks  the 
light  partially. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—show  how  shadows  are  made; 


—tell  which  two  things  are  needed  to  make  a 
shadow; 

—show  how  shadows  can  be  changed; 

—identify  an  object  by  the  shadow  it  makes. 
Important  words:  shadows,  light. 

’ Sample  answer:  Shadows  are  made  when  some- 
thing gets  in  the  way  of  the  light. 


Cut  some  things  out  of  paper. 

Put  each  thing  in  front  of  a light. 


What  happened  when  you  stopped 
some  of  the  light? 

Can  you  make  a shadow 
in  the  dark?  Try  it. 
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Teaching  helps  Tor  "Finding  Out  : 

Materials  needed:  light  source,  heavy  paper, 
stencils,  pencil,  scissors. 

Processes  used:  observing,  inferring,  communi- 
cating, using  spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  find  that  when- 
ever something  blocks  some  of  the  light,  a shadow 
is  made.  They  will  also  discover  that  when  it  is 
totally  dark,  shadows  cannot  be  made.  They  may 
notice  that,  when  it  is  partially  dark,  faint  shadows 


can  be  made.  This  is  because  some  light  is  being 
given  off,  making  it  possible  for  faint  shadowo 
to  be  made. 

Extending  the  “Findin,^_  Out”:  You  may  wmh  to 
have  the  children  experiment  v'lth  clifreren'^  kinds 
of  light  sources  to  find  out  which  kind  makes 
better  shadows.  Have  th^m  try  an  unglazed  bulb, 
a glazed  bulb,  a fluorescent  light,  a candle,  and 
any  others  they  may  think  of. 


\ 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”; 

Materials  needed:  light  source,  opaque  objects, 
sheet  (or  anything  that  can  be  used  as  a screen). 
Processes  used:  observing,  communicating, 
using  spatial  relationships. 


Sample  findings:  The  children  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  identify  any  object  held  behind  a sheet, 
screen,  or  paper  by  the  shadow  it  casts.  The  light 
source  should  also  be  behind  the  sheet,  screen, 
or  paper. 


FINDING  OUT 


► Put  something  close  to  a light. 
Look  at  its  shadow. 

Now  move  it  away  from  the  light. 


How  did  the  shadow  change? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out": 

Materials  needed:  light  source,  opaque  objects, 
screen. 

Processes  used:  observing,  experimenting,  com- 
municating, using  spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  Vvill  notice  that 
shadows  change  according  to  their  proximity  to 


che  light  source.  When  the  ch'Idren  hold  any 
object  close  to  the  light  source,  ihe  shadow  casi 
is  large  and  oftentimes  fuzzy.  When  an  object  is 
held  farther  from  the  light  source,  its  shadow  is 
sharper  and  smaller.  The  children  may  wish  to 
experiment  to  find  the  best  place  to  hold  the 
object  in  order  to  obtain  the  sharpest  shadovw 


Moving  shadows 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  80-81  )s 

Your  shadow  moves  as  you  move. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


—show  that  a person’s  shadow  moves  as  the 
person  moves. 

Important  word:  shadow. 

’ Sample  answer:  Anything  I can  do,  because  it 
moves  with  me. 


WINDING  OUT 


Try  to  step  on  someone’s  shadow. 


What  games  can  you  play  with  shadows? 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  82-85); 

A person  can  tell  which  direction  the  light  is 
coming  from  by  studying  the  shadows  which 
have  been  cast. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—identify  the  direction  from  which  light  is 
coming  by  looking  at  the  shadows  cast  by  the 


light  and  noticing  the  direction  of  the  shadows 
which  are  formed. 

Important  word:  light. 

^Sample  answer:  In  the  top  picture,  the  light  is 
coming  from  the  left;  in  the  bottom  picture,  it  is 
coming  from  the  right.  (If  the  children  have  not 
yet  mastered  “left”  and  “right,”  they  will  most 
likely  say  “from  here”  and  point  to  the  direction 
from  which  the  light  is  coming.) 


How  can  you  tell  where  the  light 
is  coming  from? 
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Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  The  pic- 
tures on  this  page  provide  the  children  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  make  a scientific  observa- 
tion, a skill  v\/hich  will  be  helpful  as  they  advance 
in  the  study  of  science.  In  the  picture  on  the  left, 
the  sunlight  is  striking  the  children  from  some- 


where at  the  lower  left.  On  the  ngh^-,  at  the  top. 
the  sun  is  directly  to  ihe  righ+.  On  the  right,  at 
the  bottom,  the  sun  is  coming  rrom  the  upper 

right-hand  corner. 

^ Sample  answer:  You  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 

shadows. 


Show  where  the  missing  shadow 
should  be. 
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How  did  you  know  where 
the  shadow  should  be? 


Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  none. 

Processes  used:  observing,  inferring,  communi- 
cating, using  spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  most  likely  be 
able  to  visualize  where  the  shadow  from  an  object 
should  be,  given  the  shadow  of  the  object  beside 
it.  They  should  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  light 
in  the  picture  on  the  left  is  coming  from  the  front. 
The  shadow  of  the  snake  would  be  behind  the 


snake,  next  to  the  doll.  In  the  picture  : n right, 
the  light  is  coming  from  the  bac'r  and  to  tne  left. 
The  doll’s  shadow  would  be  diagoraliy  to  the  front, 
and  to  the  right.  This  is  a two-step  problem.  The 
children  may  wish  to  decide  first  where  the  light 
is  coming  from,  using  as  a gnide  the  existing 
shadow  and  then  deducing  where  the  other 
shadow  should  be. 

^ Sample  answer:  The  shadow  of  the  other  thing 
in  the  box  helped  me  to  know. 


FINDING  OUT 


Walk  under  a light. 
Watch  your  shadow. 


How  did  your  shadow  move? 
Why  did  your  shadow  move? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  overhead  light  (not  fluorescent). 
Processes  used:  observing,  inferring,  communi- 
cating, using  spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  find  that  as 
they  walk  toward  an  overhead  light,  their  shadows 
are  behind  them.  As  they  stand  under  the  light, 
their  shadows  surround  their  feet.  As  they  walk 


away  from  the  iightr  their  ■■  i-c 
them.  The  chiidren'o  Dhadov^s  tttov 
light  is  in  a diiferenv  poeumn  m re 
The  children  may  approach  rne 
their  siiadows  move  from  the  etanri 
are  moving.  Try,  by  mean  a oi  qi, 
them  to  solve  the  problem  by  diecuet. 
light  change?  regard  lo  them. 


Shadows  in  the  morning 
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The  sun  is  in  the  east 
in  the  early  morning. 


How  can  shadows  help 
the  girls  find  the  east?^ 


Main  concepts  of  the  lesson  (pages  86-87): 

The  sun  is  in  the  east  in  the  early  morning. 

When  a shadow  is  behind  you  in  the  morning,  you 
are  facing  east. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


—find  east  by  looking  at  their  shadows  in  the 
early  morning. 

—find  east  by  finding  the  sun  in  the  early  morning. 
Important  words:  sun,  east,  morning,  shadows. 

^ Sample  answer:  When  their  shadows  are  behind 
them  in  the  early  morning,  the  girls  are  facing 
east. 


FINDING  OUT 


■ %% 


Go  outside  early  in  the  morning. 

► Face  the  east. 

► Face  the  other  way. 

^ Find  your  shadow  each  time. 


Where  is  your  shadow  when  you 
face  the  east  in  the  morning? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  none. 

Processes  used:  observing,  inferring,  communi- 
cating, using  spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  find  that  when 
they  face  east  in  the  morning,  their  shadows  are 
behind  them. 


Extending  zhe  “Finding  Out“:  You  may  vvioh  co 
take  the  children  to  a side  of  the  building  facing  a 
direction  other  than  the  one  they  were  facing 
when  doing  the  “Finding  Out.”  See  if  they  can 
still  orient  themselves  using  their  shadovys  and 
the  sun. 


Shadows  in  the  afternoon 


The  sun  is  in  the  west 
in  the  late  afternoon. 


How  ean  shadows  help 
these  people  find  the  west? 
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Main  concepts  of  the  lesson  (pages  88-89): 

The  sun  is  in  the  west  in  the  late  afternoon. 
When  a shadow  is  behind  you  in  the  afternoon, 
you  are  facing  west. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be^able  to 

—find  west  by  looking  at  their  shadow  in  the 
late  afternoon; 


—find  west  by  finding  the  sun  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Important  words:  sun,  west,  late  afternoon, 
shadows. 

^ Sample  answer:  These  people  can  look  to  see 
where  their  shadows  are  in  the  late  afternoon. 
When  their  shadows  are  behind  them,  they  are 
facing  west. 


^ Go  outside  in  the  late  afternoon. 
^ Face  the  west. 

► Have  a friend  face  the  east. 


Which  way  do  shadows  point 
in  the  afternoon? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  none. 

Processes  used:  observing,  communicating,  us;:ig 
spatial  relationships. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  find  that  their 
shadows  point  to  the  east  in  the  afternoon. 
Extending  the  “Finding  Out’’:  Play  a game  promp- 
ted by  this  children’s  song: 

Little  Sally  Ann, 

Sitting  in  the  sand. 


Chorus:  Rise,  Sally,  rise, 

Wipe  your  eyes. 

Turn  to  the  east. 

Turn  to  the  west. 

Turn  to  the  one  that 
you  love  best. 

(For  the  boys,  say: 

Little  Steven  Bill, 

Sitting  on  a hill. 

Chorus:  substitute  “Steven. ”y 


Shadows  at  noon 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  90-91); 

Shadows  at  noon  are  small. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—tell  that  it  is  around  noon  by  looking  at  shadows. 
Important  words:  shadows,  noon. 

Suggested  activity:  After  discussing  with  the  chil- 
dren the  picture  on  page  90,  you  may  wish  to 
experiment  with  a small,  nonfluorescent  lamp. 


Darken  the  area  except  for  the  small  lamp  placed 
overhead.  Have  the  children  make  shadows  with 
small  objects.  Have  them  notice  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  the  shadows.  Later  have  the  children  place 
the  lamp  to  the  right  of  the  objects,  then  to  the 
left— noting  the  change  in  the  size  and  location 
of  the  shadows  as  the  light  changes. 

’ Sample  answer:  Because  the  sun  is  right  over- 
head. 


Make  a shadow  outside 
or  by  a window. 

Mark  the  shadow  every  hour. 


What  made  the  shadow  move? 

How  is  the  sun  like  a clock? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  cardboard,  modeling  clay, 
pencil,  marker. 

Processes  used:  observing,  inferring,  comparing, 
communicating. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  notice  that  the 
shadow  of  the  pencil  moves  as  the  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  sky  seems  to  change. 


Additional  info,  rnaoon: 
notice  then  one  oosfoo-  c-  n- 
change  di'ring  the  sui'e 

stress  that  fact,  ceca.  tt  e; 
position  in  reiat'cn  t:  'ft  c,c': 
way  arocnd. 

' Sample  anz  ■■■-■  t :i  ttt ; ■ ■■  tt  ^ 
ing  the  cay  c,  c';  1 1 t :f  ' : : ft. 


—state  how  their  shadows  change  during  the  day; 
—state  why  their  shadows  change  during  the  day. 
Important  words:  shadows,  change. 

^ Sample  answer:  The  shadows  changed  their 
place,  their  size,  and  their  shape. 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  92-93): 

Shadows  change  in  size,  shape,  and  position 
during  the  day. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


Draw  a shadow  in  the  early  morning. 
Draw  the  shadow  of  the  same  thing 
at  noon. 

Draw  the  shadow  in  the  afternoon. 


Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out’'  s i:  ^ 

Materials  needed:  none.  i ^ 

Processes  used:  observing,  comparing,  c:  v;'- ; ' - --  i 

eating,  using  spatial  relationships.  ^ 

Sample  findings:  By  trcc'r'g  tne  outline  or  the 
shadows,  the  children  ■ h"come  very  muc 
aware  of  the  fact  that  s :■  ■ s change  in  size, 


How  did  the 
shadows  change? 
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Words  to  Know 


light  morning  east 

shadows  noon  west 

sun  afternoon 


Picture  to  Think  About 


what  time  of  day 
is  it  in  the  picture?^ 
How  can  you  tell?^ 


Reviewing  the  important  words:  You  may  wish  to 
use  the  words  under  “Words  to  Know”  to  help  the 
children  review  the  important  words  in  this  unit. 
Applying  knowledge:  You  may  wish  to  encourage 
the  children  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  about  some  of  the  concepts  in  this  unit. 
Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  under  “Pic- 


ture to  Think  About.”  Then  have  them  read  the 
questions  under  the  picture  and  discuss  their 
answers  to  the  questions. 

Sample  answers  for  “Picture  to  Think  About”: 
’The  time  is  about  noon,  can  tell  because 
the  shadows  are  small  and  right  under  the 
balloons. 


Questions  to  Answer 


1.  what  things  give  you  light? 

2.  How  can  you  make  a shadow? 

3.  How  can  your  shadow  help  you 
find  the  east  and  the  west? 

4.  How  can  your  shadow  help  you 
tell  time? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 


Draw  a picture  from  a shadow. 
Colour  it  just  one  colour. 

Make  funny  shadows  on  the  wall. 
Have  a shadow  show. 
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• 

Suggestion  for  evaluation:  You  may  wish  to  use 
the  questions  under  “Questions  to  Answer”  to 
evaluate  the  children’s  understanding  of  the 
main  concepts  of  the  unit. 

Sample  answers  for  “Questions  to  Answer”: 
1.  Lamps,  flashlights,  the  sun.  2.  I can  put  some- 
thing in  front  of  a light.  3.  If  my  shadow  is  behind 
me  in  the  morning,  I am  facing  east.  If  my  shadow 

ic  hc»hinH  in  thp  ?»ftprnnnn  I pm  fpp.inp 


4.  When  shai  ows  are  ^^ery  sLo  t,  i':  ;s  ' 
When  shadows  are  very  oi.g,  ’’  is  e?  / : . ; , g 

or  late  afternoon. 

For  further  involvemcrr^  ' ou  may  v s‘  to  s* 
Things  to  Do”  to  invoive  tne  c'rd'^en  dr  ' ac- 
tivities which  reinforce  some  of  lCC  ' err. 
cepts  of  the  unit  “Light  and  Lhadc^^^s."  'd  rr.vf  -pr; 
the  children  to  make  co  activioes,  sr  ch  * r^ 
Dunoetry.  related  to  this  unit. 


5 Time 


Preparing  for  the  unit:  For  a list  of  instructional 
materials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  page 
T12  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instructional 
materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or  re- 
corded materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check  the 


list  of  materials  needed  for  each  “Finding  Out’’ 
activity  in  this  unit  and  have  the  children  begin 
collecting  these  materials.  The  list  of  materials 
for  each  “Finding  Out’’  activity  is  given  under 
“Teaching  helps  for  Finding  Out’’  on  pages  101, 
103,  105,  111,  and  116-117. 


Why  did  Cindy  want  time 
to  go  by  fast? 

When  have  you  wanted  time 
to  go  by  fast? 
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Introducing  the  unit:  You  may  wish  to  have  the 
children  look  at  the  cartoon  above.  Then  have 
the  children  read  the  questions  below  the  car- 
toon and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions. 


Sample  answers  for  questions  below  the  cartoon: 
’ Because  she  wanted  her  birthday  to  com^ 
sooner. 

2 When  I’ve  been  waiting  to  go  to  the  circus. 


A day 


Main  concepts  of  the  lesson  (pages  98-99): 

A day  can  be  the  time  from  one  morning  to  the 
next. 

A day  can  be  the  time  from  one  afternoon  to  the 
next. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  thechildren  should 
be  able  to 

—explain  what  a day  is. 


Important  words:  morning,  day,  afternoon. 
Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  You  may 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  little  girl  in  the  pic- 
tures above  is  eating  breakfast  on  two  successive 
days.  Bring  out  that  a day  has  passed  between 
the  first  and  second  picture.  Have  the  children 
tell  what  they  had  for  breakfast  yesterday  and 
today.  Ask  them  how  long  a time  it  was  from  the 
time  they  ate  breakfast  yesterday  until  the  time 


From  afternoon  to  afternoon 
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they  ate  breakfast  today.  (Sample  answer:  A 
day.)  Take  the  same  approach  for  afternoon  and 
night. 

The  idea  that  time  is  a measurable  period  dur- 
ing which  something  occurs  or  continues  is  de- 
veloped in  this  lesson  and  the  succeeding  ones. 
An  effort  is  made  to  consider  the  concept  of  time 


from  a child’s  point  of  view,  while  at  the  same  time 
developing  as  complete  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  time  as  the  child  is  capable  of  under- 
standing. 

’ Sample  answer:  From  lunchtime  to  lunchtime, 
from  suppertime  to  suppertime,  from  bedtime  to 
bedtime. 


Daytime  and  nighttime 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  100-101): 

Daytime  and  nighttime  are  parts  of  a day. 
Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—explain  that  daytime  and  nighttime  are  parts 
of  a day. 

Important  words;  daytime,  nighttime. 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  This  lesson 
is  meant  to  introduce  the  idea  that  nighttime  is 
also  part  of  a day.  The  reason  why  a day  is  divided 
into  daytime  and  nighttime  is  not  explained  here. 
The  idea  of  the  earth  rotating  on  its  axis  causint^ 
night  and  day  is  covered  in  later  grade  levels. 

^ Sample  answer:  During  daytime  I play  and  go  to 
school.  At  nighttime  I eat  supper  and  go  to  sleep. 


When  do  you  do  these  things 
every  day? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  paper,  crayons. 

Processes  used:  communicating,  comparing. 
Sample  findings:  The  children  wilt  find  that  there 


are  certain  things  which  they  do  every  day  at 
the  same  time.  Drawing  pictures  of  these  things 
and  putting  them  in  order  will  make  the  concept 
of  a day  clearer  to  the  children. 


Telling  the  time  of  day 


Clocks  tell  you  when  it  is 
time  for  school. 


Clocks  tell  you  when  it  is 
time  for  lunch. 

When  else  do  clocks  help  you?^ 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  102-103); 

Clocks  tell  you  what  time  it  is. 

Performance  objective;  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—explain  that  clocks  help  people  know  what  time 
it  is. 

Important  words;  clock,  time. 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above;  Although 
the  children  may  be  familiar  with  the  hours  on  a 
clock  which  are  significant  to  them,  they  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  read  a clock  with  any 
degree  of  proficiency  until  later  grades. 

' Sample  answer;  They  tell  me  when  it  is  time  to 
go  home  from  school  and  when  it  is  time  to  eat 
supper. 


Get  a can. 

Make  a small  hole  in  the  can. 
Fill  the  can  with  water. 

Count  until  the  water  runs  out. 


How  can  a water  clock  show  you 
that  some  time  has  gone  by?^ 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  large  tin  can,  nail,  hammer, 
water. 

Processes  used:  observing,  communicating,  using 
numbers,  measuring. 

Sample  findings:  Your  children  will  see  that  it 
takes  a certain  amount  of  time  for  the  water  to 
run  out  of  the  can.  Have  them  fill  the  can  sev- 
eral times,  counting  from  the  time  it  is  filled 
until  it  empties.  They  will  see  that  there  is  a 


regularity  to  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
the  can  to  empty. 

^ Sample  answer:  The  amount  of  water  in  the  can 
gets  smaller  as  time  goes  by. 

Extending  the  “Finding  Out”:  You  may  wish  to 
have  the  children  find  out  about  other  kinds  of 
clocks  which  have  been  used  by  peopie.  You  may 
wish  to  bring  in  picture  books  about  clocks  and 
time  for  the  children  to  look  at. 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  104-105): 

Minutes  help  tell  time. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—estimate  how  long  a minute  is. 

Important  words:  minute,  time. 

Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  Your  chil- 
dren will  most  likely  relate  very  well  to  the  pic- 


tures of  the  ch'  irei;  ^::ve  : - ‘ 

why  time  seerrs  to  go'  g v ^ 
children  m l-e  +op  pictuju.  .s'  ' c Jh 

why  time  seems  to  be  going  by  +^s  ' I ^ v.  i 

dren  in  the  bottom  picture. 

’ Sample  answer:  When  I’m  waiting  in  me  f:  i an 
ice-cream  cone. 

2 Sample  answer:  When  i’m  playing  witfii  rnv 
friends. 


Find  a minute  timer. 

Turn  it  upside  down. 

Close  your  eyes  until  you  think 
a minute  has  passed. 


How  close  was  your  guess? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  minute  timer. 

Processes  used:  observing,  measuring,  com- 
paring, communicating. 

Sample  findings.-  At  first  your  children  may  not 
be  able  to  judge  how  long  a minute  is,  but  they 
can  become  more  proficient  by  consciously  expe- 


riencing the  length  of  a minute  with  the  help  of 
ihe  timer. 

Extending  the  “Finding  Out”:  You  may  wish  to 
have  the  children  experiment  with  activities 
taking  a minute=  Have  the  children  notice  ex 
actly  how  much  they  can  write  or  how  rar  they 
can  walk  in  a minute. 


Yesterday 
Today  we 
What  did 


we  rode  our  bikes 
are  playing  ball, 
you  do  yesterday? 


Yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  106-107): 

Today  is  the  present  day,  yesterday  was  the  day 
before  today,  and  tomorrow  will  be  the  day 
after  today. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—explain  that  yesterday  was  the  day  before  to- 
day, and  tomorrow  is  the  day  after  today. 
Important  words:  yesterday,  today,  tomorrow. 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  An  impor 
tant  aspect  of  time  is  past,  present,  and  vuturr, 
presented  in  this  lesson  as  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow.  When  the  bikes  collided  in  the 
yesterday  picture,  the  two  children  hurt  theii 
knees.  In  the  today  picture,  both  children  have 
Band-Aids  on  their  knees.  In  the  tomorrow  picture 
the  knees  are  healed.  Have  your  children  t.etl 
incidents  in  their  lives  connecting  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow. 


/\\ 


"Ipipiorrov/ 


Tomorrow  we  will  play 
with  the  trains. 

What  will  you  do  tomorrow? 
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A week 


Sunday 


Monday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  108-109): 

The  time  from  Sunday  through  Saturday  is  a week. 
Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


—list  the  days  of  the  week; 

—explain  what  a week  is. 

Important  words:  week,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday. 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


From  Sunday  through  Saturday 
is  a week. 

What  are  some  things  you  do 
on  each  day  of  the  week? 

Saturday  109 


Suggested  activity:  You  may  wish  to  have  the 
children  make  booklets  entitled  “My  \Neek.” 
Inside  each  booklet  there  can  be  drawings  of 


what  each  child  does  on  each  day  of  the  week. 
You  may  also  wish  to  help  the  children  make  up 
a song  concerning  their  weekly  activities. 


A month 


How  many  days  does 
the  month  in  the  picture  have? 


In  what  month 
is  your  birthday? 


no 


Main  concepts  of  the  lesson  (pages  110-111): 

The  time  in  a year  is  divided  into  months. 

A calendar  tells  how  many  days  are  in  a month. 
Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 
—use  a calendar; 

—state  what  month  they  are  currently  in; 

—state  how  many  days  are  in  the  current  month. 
Important  words:  month,  calendar,  birthday,  day. 


Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  You  nd 

not  wish  to  teach  the  twelve  months  of  the  year 
at  one  time.  You  may  simply  wish  to  make  with 
the  children  a classroom  calendar  for  each  mcnth 
as  it  comes.  That  way  the  children  will  graduahv 
also  learn  the  number  of  days  in  each  mo-'d-h 
’Sample  answer:  Thirty  days.  The  ch:ia  - , ' ne 
picture  are  counting  the  days  of  the  ne 
before  removing  “31.” 


► Make  a calendar  for  this  month. 

► Draw  a cake  on  each  day  that  is 
someone's  birthday. 

► Draw  something  for  some 
of  the  other  days. 


Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  paper,  crayons,  ruler. 
Processes  used:  communicating,  interpreting 
data. 

Sample  findings:  Your  children  will  want  to  draw 
something  significant  for  the  date  of  an  upcom- 


ing party,  an  outing,  a special  game  day.  You 
may  wish  to  have  the  children  make  their  own  cal- 
endar, one  sheet  for  each  month. 

’ Sample  answer:  It  can  help  you  know  Vv/hen  your 
birthday  is  and  when  holidays  are  coming. 


1 


A year 


' 9 " Of  the  lesson  (pages  112-11 

So.r.e  .r.iogs  i.appen  at  a certain  time  each  year. 
Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—state  several  events  that  occur  once  a year. 
Important  word:  year. 


Teaching  helpo  for  the  pied  c.. 

dren  will  relate  to  the  pii..'.. 
that  occur  once  a year:  r ■■  c 
loween,  Victoria  Day,  D luf'  ' 
birthday.  You  may  wish  to  ern, 
from  one  Halloween  to  ano  ti 
time  of  a year. 


what  are  some  things  that 
happen  once  a year? 


Suggested  activity:  Your  chiIJrc::  :v  ^y  c y ’L'  - t';  ’s ' 

ing  pictures  which  have  to  do  with  e "s  t ' 
occur  just  once  a year;  Klondike  D.-ys,  : ey  i : 

Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  Her  : y r e 


The  seasons 


The  seasons  change  during  a year. 
What  is  it  like  in  fall? 

What  is  it  like  in  winter? 


Main  concepts  of  the  lesson  (pages  114-117): 

The  seasons  mark  certain  times  in  a year. 

The  seasons  are  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer. 
Performance  objective:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—tell  how  the  seasons  differ  from  one  another. 


Important  words:  seasons,  year,  fail,  v^inter,  spring, 
summer. 

’ Sample  answer:  In  fail,  the  leaves  may  fall  from 
the  trees  and  it  may  be  cool. 

2 Sample  answer:  In  winter,  it  may^be  very  cold 
outside  and  it  may  snow. 


what  is  it  like  in  spring? 
What  is  it  like  in  summer? 
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Teaching  helps  for  the  pictures  above:  Your  chi 
dren  will  most  likely  be  able  to  tell  you  that  ■ /e 
pictures  above  from  left  to  right  depict  fa.', 
winter,  spring,  and  summer.  Discuss  with  you^' 
children  why  the  children  in  the  pictures  above 
are  dressed  as  they  are.  They  will  notice  that 
some  of  the  children  are  dressed  more  warmly 
than  others.  Use  that  to  begin  a discussion  about 


■;'C  :::;S  arv: 'g  -'*8  ' ;as":'s  ' ■'  c 

w.ie:'e  y : ' e -b'c  ^ jt  t c 

ccu;.v:  y.  : c ' :r . - -v's"  "o  ' ' ‘ 

teres  '•t  lev:;;  's’vcs  - e?  .-  ' o+  ■ ^ ^-a^ 

’ . r - s i'e  ' c ‘'■■-is 

to  get  war:  . : c ‘ ■ “^s  o'* a . ‘■ 

^ "impie  an?  i " 

a;;d  then  peep  ; ; - - ;■  ■■  1 - 


► Have  your  class  make  pictures 
of  the  four  seasons. 

► Work  on  the  season  you  like  best. 
Put  the  pictures  in  order. 

" Start  with  fall. 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  coloured  construction  paper, 
scissors,  paper,  crayons. 

Processes  used:  communicating,  comparing. 
Sample  findings:  Your  children  will  most  likely 


enjoy  working  on  a display  of  their  favorite 
season.  You  may  wish  to  correlate  this  “Finding 
Out”  with  an  art  class.  Having  the  children  put 
the  seasons  in  order  further  develops  the  con- 
cept of  the  passing  of  time. 


’ Sample  answer:  The  leaves  may  change  colour 
in  fall,  it  may  be  cold  in  winter,  the  flowers  bloom 
in  spring,  and  it  may  be  hot  in  summer. 


Words  to  Know 


day  minute  week 

nighttime  yesterday  month 

clock  today  year 

time  tomorrow  seasons 


Picture  to  Think  About 


About  what  time  of  day  is  it? 

What  will  the  children  do  now? 

When  will  they  come  back  to  school? 


Reviewing  the  important  words:  You  may  w^s  to 

use  the  words  under  “Words  to  Know”  to  heip  ■ ; .e 
cniidren  review  the  important  words  in  lo;s  u .it. 
Applying  knowledge:  You  may  wish  to  encourage 
the  cniidren  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  about  some  of  the  concepts  in  this  unit, 
nave  -he  children  look  at  the  picture  under 


“Picture  to  Think  About.”  Tnen  them  rrud 
the  questions  above  the  rTrture  and  divcfjss 
their  answers  to  the  ques^'o  s 
Sample  answers  for  'Tvon''© 

It’s  time  to  go  ho^^  m Trtey  ml] 

home  and  play,  "ire  ■ ii  ' bsch  to  mdioyt 
tomorrow. 


Questions  to  Answer 


1.  What  are  some  times  that  can 
mark  one  whole  day? 

2.  What  things  do  you  do 
once  a week? 

3.  What  things  happen  just 
once  a year? 

4.  What  are  the  seasons 
of  the  year? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 

Have  your  friends  hide  something. 
Ask  them  to  sing  a song. 

Find  it  in  the  time  they  take 
to  sing  the  song. 

Find  some  things  besides  clocks  and 
calendars  that  help  people  tell  time. 
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6 Spaces  and  Places 


, ^ 


Preparing  for  the  unit:  For  a list  of  instructional 
materials  helpful  in  teaching  this  unit,  see  page 
T12  of  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  These  instructional 
materials  include  general  references  for  the 
teacher,  books  for  children,  and  filmed  or 
recorded  materials.  You  may  also  wish  to  check 


the  list  of  materials  needed  for  each  “Finding 
Out’’  activity  and  have  the  children  begin  col- 
lecting these  materials.  The  list  of  materials  for 
each  “Finding  Out’’  activity  is  given  under 
“Teaching  helps  for  Finding  Out’’  on  pages 
124,  125,  128-129,  132-133,  and  136-137. 


Why  did  Charlene  skate  into  the  mud? 

When  is  it  helpful  to  know  what  is 
in  front  of  you  or  behind  you? 
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Introducing  the  unit:  You  may  wish  to  have  the 
children  look  at  the  cartoon  above.  Then  have 
the  children  read  the  questions  below  the  cartoon 
and  discuss  their  answers  to  the  questions. 

Sample  answers  for  questions  below  the  cartoon: 


'Charlene  ‘he  inud  oecaus-  ree  : 

not  know  vriiat  vrab  Dedind  heir 
^II  is  relpir'''  'O  in'iov''  w ri  aM'.' 
me  all  the  tree  so  I cc  not  reri  mwo  an:  : = 

myself. 


In  front  and  behind 


what  things  are 
in  front  of  the  girls?^ 
What  things  are 
behind  the  girls?^ 


Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  122-125): 

Some  things  are  in  front  of  people  and  other 
things  are  behind  people. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children  should 
be  able  to 


—name  some  things  in  front  of  and  behind  them; 
—tell  why  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  in  front  of 
and  behind  them. 

Important  words  . front,  behind. 

’ Sample  answer:  Ice-ceam  truck,  man. 

^ Sample  answer:  Hot  Wheels  (tricycles). 


These  children  know  what  is  in 
front  of  and  what  is  behind  them. 
Why  might  this  be  important?^ 
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Suggested  discussion  and  activity:  After  the 
children  have  studied  “In  front  and  behind,’’  you 
might  pick  out  something  in  the  room  and  de- 
scribe to  the  children  where  this  object  is  by 
telling  them  what  is  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
object.  Have  the  children  guess  what  the  object 


is.  The  child  who  guesses  ihe  object  then  picks 
another  object,  describes  where  the  objeci  is, 
and  has  the  class  try  to  guess  what  the  object  is. 

^ Sample  answer:  So  they  won’t  run  into  some- 
thing and  hurt  themselves. 


FINDING  OUT 


^ Name  some  things  you  see 
in  front  of  you. 

► Name  some  things  behind  you. 

► Turn  around. 
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Now  which  things  are  in  front 
of  you?  Behind  you?  Why? 


Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”; 

Processes  used:  observing,  classifying,  using 
spatial  relationships,  communicating. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  may  observe  that 
the  things  which  were  in  front  of  them  are  now 
behind  them.  And  the  children  may  also  observe 
that  the  things  which  were  behind  them  are  now 
in  front  of  them. 

Additional  information:  You  may  wish  to  use  the 
pictures  above  to  point  out  that  things  may  be 


in  front  of  or  behind  the  children  depending  on  the 
direction  they  face. 

Extending  the  “Finding  Out’’:  After  the  children 
have  discovered  that  things  may  be  in  front  of  or 
behind  them  depending  on  the  children's  position, 
you  might  ask  the  children  the  following  question: 
Besides  turning  around,  what  else  might  you  do  to 
make  the  things  in  front  of  you  be  behind  you? 
(Sample  answer:  Move  the  objects  from  in  front  of 
me  to  behind  me.) 


Draw  a horse  and  a cowboy. 
Cut  out  the  cowboy. 

Put  the  horse  on  a wall. 
Close  your  eyes. 

Try  to  put  the  cowboy  on 
the  horse  in  front  of  you. 


How  close  did  you  come? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  paper,  pencil,  scissors. 
Processes  used:  observing,  using  spatial  rela- 
tionships, communicating. 

Sample  findings:  Some  of  the  children  will  most 
likely  get  very  close  to  the  horse,  while  others 
may  not  get  too  close. 

Suggested  activity:  After  the  children  have  studied 
“In  front  and  behind,”  you  might  have  the  children 
play  “Simon  says”  using  the  words  in  front  and 


behind.  Have  the  child  who  is  the  leader  use 
sentences  such  as  “Simon  says,  ‘Stand  in  front  of 
your  chair’”  or  “Simon  says,  ‘Sit  behind  your 
desk.’”  You  might  then  explain  to  the  children 
that  the  only  time  they  should  do  something  is 
when  “Simon  says”  to  do  it.  And  if  they  do  some- 
thing which  is  not  prefaced  by  “Simon  says,” 
they  are  out  of  the  game.  The  last  child  in  the 
game  then  becomes  the  leader  for  the  next  game 
of  “Simon  says.” 


Left  and  right 


what  things  are  on 
the  girl’s  left? 

What  things  are  on 
your  left? 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  126-129): 

Some  things  are  on  people’s  left  and  other  things 
are  on  people’s  right. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


—name  some  things  on  their  left  and  name  om^ 
things  on  their  right; 

—tell  why  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  on  their 
left  and  on  their  right. 

Important  words:  left,  right. 

' Sample  answeriThe  lunch  box,  the  ball. 


what  things  are  on 
the  boy’s  right?  i 
What  things  are  on 
your  right? 
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Suggested  activity;  After  the  children  have  dis- 
cussed “Left  and  right,”  you  might  have  them  try 
an  activity  which  will  reinforce  their  understand- 
ing of  left  and  right.  For  the  children  to  do  this, 
have  them  make  a puppet  out  of  a small  paper 
bag.  You  might  suggest  that  they  draw  a mouth, 
a nose,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  hair,  and  some 
clothing  on  their  paper-bag  puppet.  Then  have  the 
children  put  their  puppet  on  their  right  hand. 
Then  you  might  ask  the  children  these  questions: 


Can  you  make  your  puppet  bend  to  its  right? 
Hop  to  its  right?  Run  to  its  right?  Then  have  the 
children  put  their  puppet  on  their  left  hand  and 
have  them  make  their  puppet  bend  to  its  left, 
hop  to  its  left,  and  run  to  its  left.  Then  you 
might  have  the  children  try  making  their  puppet 
do  other  things  while  moving  the  puppet  to  its 
left  and  to  its  right. 

’ Sample  answer:  Pail,  fence. 


stand  up. 

^ Hop  on  your  left  foot. 


► Shake  your  right  arm. 

► Close  your  left  eye. 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Processes  used:  using  spatial  relationships, 
communicating. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  most  likely 
state  that  they  could  do  all  these  things  after 
they  practised  a little.  The  children  probably 


will  suggest  many  other  games  using  the  word" 
right  and  left,  such  as  covering  their  left  knee 
with  their  right  hands,  covering  their  right  ears  witi  i 
their  left  hands,  and  holding  their  left  feet  with 
their  left  hands. 


Cover  your  right  foot 
with  your  left  hand. 
Cover  your  left  eye 
with  your  right  hand. 
Hold  your  right  knee 
with  your  right  hand. 


Whioh  of  these  things  oould 
you  do? 

What  games  can  you  make  up 
using  the  words  right  and  left? 
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Extending  the  “Finding  Out”:  After  the  chi  d e rh  gr  ^ 

have  completed  this  “Finding  Out,”  yo  ' dg  ■ 'c? 

have  each  child  think  of  an  activity  sue;-  as  ' rose  : ' 's 

in  the  “Finding  Out”  above.  Then  have  the  cr'\-  le"  ^ j 

dren  play  follow  the  leader  with  each  r:h”d  r a irg  ' a:  ; 

a turn  at  being  the  leader.  Or,  you  nay  wis 
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- J.}:; 


c 


: 


St_ 


what  things  are  lower  than 
the  children’s  heads? 
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Suggested  activity:  After  the  children  have  dis- 
cussed “Higher  and  lower,”  you  might  have  them 
try  an  activity  related  to  this  concept.  For  the 
children  to  do  this,  have  them  look  around  the 
room  and  name  some  things  higher  than  their 
heads.  Then  have  them  name  some  things  lower 
than  their  heads.  Then  you  might  ask  the  chil- 


dren if  they  can  do  anything  to  make  more  things 
higher  than  their  heads.  And  if  they  can,  have  the 
children  show  what  they  would  do.  Then  you 
might  ask  them  if  they  can  do  anything  to  make 
more  things  lower  than  their  heads.  And  if  they 
can,  have  the  children  show  what  they  vyouid  do. 

^ Sample  answer:  Bars,  hands,  floor,  pictures. 


Blow  up  a balloon. 

► Move  around  while  keeping  the 
balloon  higher  than  your  head. 


How  did  you  keep  the  balloon 
higher  than  your  head? 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Material  needed:  balloon. 

Processes  used:  using  spatial  relationships, 
experimenting,  communicating. 

Sample  findings:  The  children  will  most  likely 
state  that  they  could  keep  the  balloon  higher 


than  their  heads  while  moving  about  by  hitting 
the  balloon  with  their  hands  or  with  their  heads. 
The  children  will  most  likely  state  that  they  could 
keep  the  balloon  lower  than  their  heads  while 
moving  about  by  kicking  it  or  by  holding  it 
between  their  knees. 


► Move  around  while  keeping  the 
balloon  lower  than  your  head. 


How  did  you  keep  the  balloon 
lower  than  your  head? 
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Near  and  far 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  134-137): 

Some  things  are  near  people  and  some  things 
are  far  from  people. 

Performance  objectives:  After  studying  the  in- 
formation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 


—name  some  things  that  are  nerr  them  and  namie 
some  things  that  are  far  from  tnem; 

—tell  why  it  is  important  to  know  what  things  are 
near  them  and  what  things  are  far  from  them. 
Important  words:  near,  far. 

^ Sample  answer:  Dog,  orange,  table. 


what  things  are 
far  from  the  boys? 
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Suggested  activity:  After  the  children  have  dis- 
cussed “Near  and  far,”  you  might  involve  the 
children  in  an  activity  in  which  the  concept  of 
near  and  far  can  be  reinforced.  Have  the  chil- 
dren stand  and  tell  what  things  are  near  them 
and  what  things  are  far  from  them.  Then  say 
“Go,”  and  have  the  children  begin  walking  about 
the  room.  Then  say  “Stop,”  and  have  the  chil- 


dren Stand  stiH  and  leii  vvhat  things  a?'e 
them  and  whas  things  are  far  from  rherm 
you  might  ask  the  children  to  show  3^00  vWiat 
would  do  to  make  soimetknog  thas  W:  nco' 
them  fur  from  them.  You  msight  mso  ass  the 
dren  to  shovr  yon  what  tfiey  ■■■■■■m'jJd  co"  w 
something  that  is  now  tar  fi'o-m  rirmw  i'  . - 
’Sample  ansmir::  Pp-opie,  water,  khtp  ci'  l 'Y' 


Pick  something  in  the  room 
while  everybody’s  eyes  are  closed. 
Do  not  tell  anyone 
what  you  picked. 

Walk  around  the  room. 
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Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out”: 

Materials  needed:  none. 

Processes  used:  using  spatial  relationships,  com- 
municating. 

Sample  findings:  Most  of  the  children  will  prob- 
ably guess  the  object  the  child  picked. 


Extending  the  “Finding  Out":  After  the  cr  a e:‘ 
have  completed  this  “Finding  Out,”  yo  ' n-ignt 
suggest  that  a child  pick  an  object  in  the  room 
and  use  the  words  front,  behind,  left,  right, 
higher,  and  lower  as  clues  for  guessing  which 
object  was  picked. 


Have  everyone  guess  when  you  are 
near  to  or  far  from  what  you  picked. 

Have  everyone  try  to  guess 
what  you  picked. 


Who  guessed  right? 

Have  that  person  pick  something 
for  the  next  time. 
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Make  believe  you  are 
in  this  picture. 

A tree  is  in  front  of  y 
A bee  is  behind  you 


Where  are  you? 


where  would  you  be  standing? 
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Main  concept  of  the  lesson  (pages  138-159): 

People  can  tell  someone  where  they  are  by  using 
the  words  front,  behind,  left,  right,  higher, 
lower,  near,  and  far. 

Performance  objective:  After  studying,  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  this  lesson,  the  children 
should  be  able  to 

—tell  someone  where  they  are  or  where  an  cbject 
is  by  using  the  words  front,  behind,  left,  right, 
higher,  lower,  near,  and  far. 


important  words:  front,  behind,  left,  right,  higher, 
lower,  near,  far. 

Suggested  activity  Have  the  children  draw  s 
picture  of  thernse'vr^.  Then  have  them  cut  out 
their  pictures  and  use  them  to  show'  where  they 
would  be  iii  the  picture  -hev  were  to  make 
believe  the  foitowing  . There  is  a squirrel 
on  your  left  and  a rabbT  “ ' ' r ight.  There  Si  f 

rabbit  on  your  left  and  .,oiTn  'vni  right, 

’ Sample  answer:  B«r'.  ■ f=-n  " ol  "o  and  th©  b©©. 


Make  believe  you  are 
someplace  in  this  picture. 

Tell  a friend  what  things 
are  around  you. 

Can  your  friend  guess 
where  you  are? 


Words  to  Know 


front  lower  near 

behind  left  far 

higher  right 


Picture  to  Think  About 


Tell  where  the  boy  is  by  using 
the  words  in  “Words  to  Know. 
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Reviewing  the  important  words:  You  may  wish  tc 
use  the  words  under  “Words  to  Know“  to  he-p 
the  children  review  the  important  words  of 
this  unit. 

Applying  knowledge:  You  may  wish  to  encourage 
the  children  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  about  some  of  the  concepts  in  this  unit. 
Have  the  children  look  at  the  picture  under 


“r;c';ure  ';o  Th=nk  About.”  Then  hav  ^ ih-  v. 

L.re  statement  under  the  pinture  and  hie 
actV'^y  s jggestec'. 

3ai  ' si  Zfvv  rieiyre  ic  Think  About”:  Ihe 
boy  is  bednd  ihe  table,  ’ower  than  the  balloon, 
near  his  earents  and  higher  ths-  the  birthday  cake. 


Questions  to  Answer 


1.  what  are  some  things  in  front 
of  you?  Behind  you? 

2.  What  are  some  things  on 
your  left?  On  your  right? 

3.  What  are  some  things 
higher  than  your  head? 

Lower  than  your  head? 

4.  What  are  some  things  near  you? 
Far  from  you? 


Fun  Things  to  Do 

Have  some  friends  close  their  eyes. 

Hide  something  in  the  room. 

Have  your  friends  open  their  eyes. 

Have  them  try  to  find  what  you  hid. 

Only  answer  questions  like 
“Is  it  near  the  door?”  or 
“is  it  higher  than  the  window?” 

The  person  who  finds  what  you  hid 
gets  to  hide  it. 
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Some  Science  Words  to  Know 

Unit  1 Your  Senses 


taste,  15,  18-21 
tasting,  19 
touching,  13 

Unit  2 Living  Things 


hearing,  11 
seeing,  8 

smelling,  17,  20,  21 
sounds,  11 


animals,  26,  29,  36,  42,  43 

baby,  36,  37,  39 

care,  34,  39 

change,  33-35 

father,  36,  37 

grow,  33-35 

Unit  3 Sorting 

alike,  50 

colour,  52,  53,  59 
different,  51,  57 
feel,  60-62 
hard,  63,  65 
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living  things,  26-29,  33,  39 

mother,  36,  37 

need,  40,  42,  43,  45 

plants,  26,  29,  31,  34,  36,  40,  41 

seeds,  34,  36 


rough,  60,  62 
shape,  57-59 
smooth,  60,  62 
soft,  63 

sort,  52,  53,  55,  59,  61-63,  65-69 


Unit  4 Light  and  Shadows 


afternoon,  88,  89,  93 
east,  86,  87,  89 
light,  75,  77,  79,  82,  83,  85 
morning,  86,  87,  93 

Unit  5 Time 


noon,  90,  93 
shadow,  76-81,  84-93 
sun,  86,  88,  91 
west,  88,  89 


clock,  102,  103 
day,  98-101,  110,  111 
minute,  104,  105 
month,  110,  111 
nighttime,  100 
seasons,  114,  116,  117 

Unit  6 Spaces 

behind,  122-124,  138 
far,  135,  137 
front,  122-125,  138 
higher,  130,  132 


time,  99-104 
today,  106 
tomorrow,  107 
week,  109 
year,  113,  114 
yesterday,  106 

and  Places 

left,  126,  128,  129 
lower,  131,  133 
near,  134,  137 
right,  127-129 
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Introduction  to 

The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program 


Objectives  of  the  program 

The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program 
has  been  designed  and  developed  to  provide 
pupils  with  relevant,  effective  learning  experi- 
ences in  both  the  knowledge  and  processes  of 
science.  These  learning  experiences  are  pre- 
sented in  such  a way  that  all  teachers  can  be 
effective  teachers  of  science.  To  help  you  and 
your  pupils  reach  these  goals,  the  authors  and 
editors  have  selected  the  following  objectives  for 
the  program: 

► to  provide  an  exciting  study  of  science  by  ap- 
pealing to  pupil  interest  and  curiosity; 

► to  develop  up-to-date  science  concepts  and 
understandings  that  are  meaningful  in  the 
lives  of  pupils; 

► to  provide  ample  opportunities  for  pupils  to 
explore  science  through  easy- to-do,  “hands-on” 
activities  utilizing  familiar  situations  and  sim- 
ple, everyday  materials; 

► to  help  pupils  become  skillful  in  using  the 
processes  of  science; 

► to  integrate  skills  and  concepts  of  the  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  earth-space  science 
areas  as  well  as  skills  and  concepts  of  other 
disciplines; 

► to  provide  a basis  for  the  development  of 
positive  values  and  attitudes  toward  science 
in  people’s  everyday  lives; 

► to  help  pupils  gain  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  environment. 

The  following  objectives  reflect  the  concerns 
of  teachers  as  to  differences  among  pupils,  cost 
and  availability  of  materials,  preparation  time, 
and  knowledge  of  science: 


► to  provide  effective  learning  experiences  for 
pupils  with  different  interests  and  abilities; 

► to  utilize  inexpensive  materials  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  home  or  classroom  for  activities; 

► to  require  preparation  time  and  a background 
in  science  that  are  realistic  for  most  ele- 
mentary teachers. 


Rationale  and  approach 

A considerable  part  of  the  pupils’  everyday  life 
involves  science  in  one  way  or  another.  Using 
this  rationale,  the  authors  and  editors  have  ap- 
proached science  through  situations  and  mate- 
rials that  are  familiar  to  the  pupils.  Because  of 
this  approach.  The  LAmLAw  Exploring  Science 
Program  relates  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
pupils.  The  following  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
gram reflect  this  general  rationale  and  approach: 

Activity  oriented.  Each  level  of  the  program 
incorporates  a “hands-on”  approach  using  fa- 
miliar, everyday  materials  in  easy-to-do  activi- 
ties. In  this  way  the  pupils  explore,  discover,  or 
verify  concepts  and  ideas  about  objects  and 
events.  The  illustrations  and  text  material  sup- 
port and  guide  the  pupils  in  performing  and 
interpreting  these  activities. 

Integrated  science.  The  program  integrates  the 
skills  and  concepts  of  the  biological  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  and  earth-space  sciences.  Be- 
cause the  program  approaches  science  as  part 
of  the  pupils’  everyday  life,  multidisciplinary 
relationships  occur  naturally.  Skills  and  concepts 
related  to  health,  safety,  math,  music,  history, 
art,  language  arts,  geography,  and  other  disci- 
plines are  integrated  with  science  throughout 
the  program.  As  a result,  the  pupils  begin  to 
look  at  the  world  in  fresh,  new  ways. 
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Informal,  highly  visual  style.  The  Laidlaw  Ex- 
ploring Science  Program  stimulates  and  main- 
tains pupil  interest  through  a direct,  informal 
writing  style  and  the  use  of  full-color  illustra- 
tions. The  photographs  and  drawings  have  been 
selected  not  only  for  visual  appeal  but  also  to 
help  explain,  clarify,  and  provide  greater  in- 
sight. The  informal  writing  style  and  full-color 
illustrations  help  create  a program  with  which 
the  teacher  and  pupils  feel  comfortable. 


Use  of  humor.  Another  integral  part  of  the  ra- 
tionale and  approach  is  that  a science  program 
can  be  fun.  Humor  is  effectively  used  to  create 
interest  and  to  involve  pupils.  For  example,  a 
cartoon  based  on  an  amusing  incident  is  used 
to  help  introduce  each  unit.  Humor  is  occasion- 
ally used  to  develop  a concept  within  a unit, 
also. 


Widening  experiences.  As  brought  out.  The 
Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program  consists 
primarily  of  science  which  is  part  of  the  pupils’ 
everyday  life.  However,  the  program  also  takes 
the  pupils  beyond  this  point.  This  is  done  by 
including  certain  science  topics  that  are  sig- 
nificant but  may  not  be  of  an  everyday  nature. 
Many  illustrations  also  serve  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  pupils’  science  experiences.  Because  of 
these  aspects  of  the  program,  the  pupils  are 
stimulated  and  aided  in  exploring  the  unknown 
and  unusual. 


Organization  and  content 

The  authors  and  editors  have  carefully  struc- 
tured the  books  to  provide  a consistent,  func- 
tional organization  which  enhances  effective 
teaching  and  learning.  Timely  and  important 
content  areas,  such  as  the  environment,  are  in- 
cluded in  each  book. 


Units.  There  are  six  units  in  each  book  of  The 
Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program.  Each 
unit  explores  a different  topic  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  pupils.  Balanced  coverage  of  the 
life  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and  the 
earth-space  sciences  is  maintained  by  having 
two  units  devoted  to  each  of  these  three  areas 
in  each  book.  This  carefully  balanced  content 
enables  pupils  to  study  the  major  areas  of  sci- 
ence every  year.  As  pupils  grow  and  mature 
from  year  to  year,  the  content  changes  accord- 
ingly, taking  into  account  the  pupils’  abilities, 
understandings,  experiences,  interests,  and  read- 
ing level. 

The  units  can  be  studied  in  any  order.  Each 
unit  is  a self-contained  teaching  and  learning 
unit.  This  adds  a dimension  of  flexibility  to  the 
use  of  the  program. 


Lessons.  Each  unit  is  divided  into  lessons.  The 
lessons  aid  in  comprehension  by  breaking  the 
unit  topic  into  smaller  teaching  and  learning 
packages.  Each  lesson  provides  infonnation  for 
an  in-depth  study  of  one  or  two  of  the  main 
concepts  of  a unit. 


Processes  of  science 

Inherent  in  any  type  of  learning  experience 
— whether  it  is  in  science,  health,  math,  or  any 
other  area — are  certain  processes  of  learning.  In 
science,  these  processes  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  inquiry  skills. 

The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program 
provides  many  opportunities  for  pupils  to  de- 
velop skill  in  using  the  processes  of  science. 
These  opportunities  are  presented  throughout 
the  text,  illustrations,  and  special  features  of  the 
program,  especially  each  of  the  “Finding  Out” 
activities. 

For  ease  of  identification  and  reference,  a 
list  of  these  processes,  or  inquiry  skills,  and  a 
description  of  each  have  been  included  on  the 
next  page. 
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Observing.  Using  the  senses — seeing,  tasting, 
touching,  hearing,  and  smelling — to  find  out 
about  objects  or  events  in  the  environment 

Comparing.  Recognizing  ways  in  which  objects 
or  events  are  afike  or  are  different 

Classifying.  Grouping  objects  or  events  accord- 
ing to  their  observed  characteristics 

Measuring.  Finding  out  about  an  unknown 
quantity  by  comparing  it  with  a known  quantity 

Using  numbers.  Applying  the  operations  of 
counting  and  measuring  to  objects  or  events  un- 
der observation  or  study 

Using  spatial  relationships.  Perceiving  and  de- 
scribing objects  in  terms  of  their  shape,  motion, 
position,  or  location 

Communicating.  Conveying  information  by 
means  of  oral  or  written  descriptions,  pictures, 
graphs,  charts,  maps,  demonstrations,  etc. 

Collecting  data.  Combining  as  many  processes 
as  necessary  to  obtain  information  about  ob- 
jects or  events 

Inferring.  Figuring  out  a conclusion  based  on 
observations  of  an  object  or  event 

Interpreting  data.  Explaining  the  meaning  or 
the  significance  of  information  regarding  an  ob- 
ject or  event 

Predicting.  Describing  in  advance  the  outcome 
of  an  event  or  process  based  on  observations 
or  data 

Hypothesizing.  Arriving  at  general  statements 
of  concepts  from  observations  and  data 

Experimenting.  Designing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
cedures to  obtain  reliable  information  about  in- 
terrelationships between  objects  and  events 


Role  of  the  teacher 

For  as  many  teachers  of  science  that  exist, 
there  are  at  least  the  same  number  of  science 
teaching  methods.  A method  that  works  for  one 
teacher  may  not  work  for  another.  Therefore, 
to  be  effective,  each  teacher  must  develop  his 
or  her  own  method  of  teaching  science.  The  pu- 
pils’ text  and  the  Teacher’s  Edition  have  been 
designed  to  support  and  assist  yOu  in  teaching 
and  in  developing  a method  of  teaching  science 
which  is  effective  and  enjoyable.  Some  of  the 
general  ideas  that  follow  may  also  be  of  help 
to  you. 

Inquiry  techniques.  When  teaching  science, 
there  has  been  a tendency  for  some  teachers  to 
feel  that  their  role  was  mainly  to  dispense 
knowledge  and  answer  questions.  As  a result, 
the  teachers — rather  than  the  students — did 
most  of  the  work.  It  is  often  more  effective  for 
teachers  to  take  on  a different  role,  one  in  which 
they  facilitate  pupil  inquiry. 

To  facilitate  pupil  inquiry,  it  is  important  for 
you  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  exploring,  in- 
vestigating, and  finding  out.  To  do  this,  you 
might  pose  interesting  objects  or  problems  for 
your  pupils  to  investigate.  During  investigations, 
you  might  ask  key  questions  now  and  then  to 
stimulate  investigation.  You  might  also  encour- 
age your  pupils  to  ask  questions  and  have  them 
try  to  find  answers  to  their  questions.  You  and 
your  pupils  may  find  that  some  questions  have 
many  answers  and  that  others  have  no  answers 
at  all!  These  things  will  help  keep  your  science 
lessons  interesting  and  open-ended. 

Flexibility.  Another  idea  which  may  be  helpful 
to  you  in  developing  an  effective  science  teach- 
ing method  is  to  try  to  remain  flexible.  For  ex- 
ample, you  may  wish  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
units  as  they  appear  in  the  program.  Or,  you 
may  wish  to  vary  the  sequence  according  to  the 
seasons  to  capitalize  on  pupil  interest  or  avail- 
ability of  materials. 

In  addition  to  using  the  unit-opening  cartoon 
to  introduce  a unit,  you  may  want  to  make  use 
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of  an  interesting  demonstration  or  bulletin-board 
display.  Another  area  in  which  being  flexible  is 
often  important  is  the  degree  to  which  your  sci- 
ence lessons  are  activity  oriented.  It  is  reason- 
able that  you  may  want  to  make  use  of  many 
activities  for  some  lessons,  but  mainly  use  the 
text  and  illustrations  for  others. 

To  help  enrich  the  concepts  and  activities  in  a 
unit,  you  may  want  to  make  use  of  community 
resources  such  as  museums,  factories,  or  parks. 
The  possibilities  are  endless! 

Intuition  as  well  as  logic.  Another  important 
point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  it  is  equally  im- 
portant for  pupils  to  develop  intuitive  thought 
processes  as  well  as  logical  thought  processes. 


Intuitive  thought  processes  are  those  processes 
that  involve  calculated  guesses,  hunches,  and 
ideas  such  as  “What  would  happen  if  I tried 
this?” 

Most  scientists  agree  that  after  all  calculations 
have  been  made  and  all  logical  ideas  have  been 
pursued,  it  is  often  an  intuitive  process  that 
brings  the  final  solution  to  a problem.  Pupils 
sometimes  need  a chance  to  manipulate  or 
“play”  with  an  object  or  a problem  with  no  spe- 
cific or  immediate  goal  in  mind.  Pupils  will  often 
intuitively  come  up  with  questions,  ideas,  or 
solutions  of  their  own.  Through  these  experi- 
ences, they  may  begin  to  gain  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  aesthetics — the  sheer  beauty 
— in  science. 


Features  of 

The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program 


Basic  features 

The  features  of  The  Laedlaw  Exploring  Sci- 
ence Program  have  been  developed  and  de- 
signed to  excite  pupils  about  science  by  provid- 
ing high  interest,  visual  appeal,  involvement, 
relevancy,  and  success  for  pupils.  These  fea- 
tures can  be  categorized  as  basic  features  which 
permeate  the  entire  program  or  as  special  fea- 
tures designed  primarily  for  organizing  and  em- 
phasizing content  and  activities.  This  section  de- 
scribes the  basic  features  of  the  program. 

Illustrations  and  format.  Perhaps  the  most  ob- 
vious features  of  the  program  are  the  colorful 
illustrations  and  the  open,  uncluttered  format. 
These  two  visual  features  create  an  attractive, 
appealing  invitation  to  study  science. 

The  illustrations  are  not  only  an  important 
source  for  interest  and  appeal  but  they  are  also 
valuable  aids  to  learning.  Each  illustration  has 
been  carefully  sdected  for  the  purpose  of  help- 


ing to  explain,  clarify,  add  new  meanings,  or 
provide  greater  insight. 

The  many  illustrations  which  depict  children 
in  familiar  situations  help  motivate  pupils  and 
involve  them  in  the  text.  The  illustrations  also 
help  pupils  recognize  that  science  is  a part  of 
their  everyday  life. 


“You”  approach.  To  further  the  pupils’  feeling 
of  involvement,  the  text  has  been  written  using 
the  “you”  approach.  The  authors  and  editors 
have  written  the  text  as  if  they  were  speaking 
directly  to  each  pupil. 


In-text  questions.  Not  only  does  the  text  involve 
the  pupils  personally,  but  it  also  elicits  responses 
from  them  by  means  of  frequent  questions.  Most 
of  the  questions  are  inductive  questions.  They 
help  the  pupils  relate  their  experiences  and  the 
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ideas  presented  in  the  text  to  the  total  concept 
being  developed.  Some  of  the  questions  involve 
the  pupils’  opinions  or  feelings. 

Vocabulary.  The  number  of  unfamiliar  words 
has  been  kept  to  a minimum.  However,  if  a 
word  important  to  the  understanding  of  a con- 
cept is  unfamiliar,  the  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  use  it  many  times  to  help 
strengthen  their  understanding  of  the  word. 

Readability.  To  help  ensure  ease  of  reading, 
the  vocabulary  and  sentence  length  have  been 
controlled  according  to  “The  Spache  Readabil- 
ity Formula.”  Furthermore,  extra  space  has  been 
inserted  between  words  to  help  ensure  ease  of 
reading. 

The  special  consideration  given  the  program’s 
readability  to  ensure  pupil  success  and  interest 
is  further  emphasized  by  these  previously  men- 
tioned basic  features: 

► a clear,  direct  writing  style; 

► illustrations  that  help  pupils  visualize  topics 
and  concepts; 

► an  open,  pleasing  format; 

► a “you”  approach  that  makes  use  of  pupils’ 
experiences; 

► in-text  questions  to  involve  pupils. 

Metric  measurements.  Metric  measurements 
(SI)  are  used  throughout  the  program.  Metric 
symbols  and  terminology  are  based  on  the 
Metric  Style  Guide  and  the  Metric  Practice 
Guide. 


Special  features 

A variety  of  interesting  and  effective  special 
features  appear  throughout  the  program.  These 
special  features  are  designed  to  help  organize 
and  present  the  content  and  activities  of  the 
program. 

Unit  introduction.  A colorful,  two-page  intro- 
duction for  each  unit  is  designed  to  stimulate 


pupil  interest  and  to  focus  on  the  topic  of  the 
unit. 

The  first  page  contains  the  unit  title  and  a 
colorful  illustration.  The  illustration  is  made  of 
three-dimensional  art  and  carries  the  theme  of 
the  unit. 

The  second  page  contains  an  imaginative, 
full-color  cartoon.  The  cartoon  is  followed  by 
questions  which  help  focus  attention  on  the  unit 
topic. 


Short,  inquiry-oriented  lessons.  Each  lesson  is 
introduced  by  a brief  title  which  helps  describe 
the  lesson.  The  lessons  are  kept  to  a manage- 
able length— some  lessons  are  only  one  page  and 
others  are  two  facing  pages.  The  lessons  contain 
a minimum  of  text  for  the  pupils  to  read.  The 
text  usually  consists  of  one  or  two  questions. 
These  questions  ask  the  pupils  to  respond  to  the 
pictures  or  to  apply  an  idea  developed  in  the 
lesson  to  their  own  experiences.  Pupils  who  are 
not  yet  able  to  read  can  understand  much  of  the 
lesson  just  by  looking  at  the  pictures. 


“Finding  Out.""  In  The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Sci- 
ence Program  an  activity  feature,  titled  “Find- 
ing Out,”  occurs  frequently  throughout  each 
book.  Each  of  these  activities  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  pupils  to  gain  “hands-on”  experi- 
ences and  to  use  the  processes  of  science.  The 
concepts  developed  in  the  text  are  enhanced  and 
extended  through  these  activities. 

In  each  “Finding  Out,”  the  steps  for  carrying 
out  the  activity  are  clearly  and  simply  stated. 
The  materials  needed  for  the  activity  are  sim- 
ple, inexpensive,  and  easily  found  in  the  school 
or  home.  The  setup  of  these  materials  is  shown 
for  the  pupils  to  help  them  carry  out  the 
activity.  Some  of  the  activities  require  no  ma- 
terials at  all. 

The  activity  also  includes  questions  which 
ask  the  pupils  to  explain  their  findings  or  relate 
their  findings  to  the  concept  being  developed. 
Many  times,  questions  which  open  end  the 
activity  are  given. 
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A few  dimensions  of  flexibility  in  this  feature 
are  of  particular  note.  Each  “Finding  Out” 
activity  has  been  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  out  by  individual  pupils,  by  small 
groups,  or  by  the  entire  class.  Substitutes  for 
materials  shown  in  the  activity  can  often  be 
used.  For  example,  the  pupils  may  want  to  use 
glass  jars  instead  of  milk  cartons  if  they  are 
more  readily  available  or  if  the  pupils  think 
they  will  give  better  results.  Even  some  of  the 
steps  can  be  altered  to  fit  the  situation  or  the 
interests  of  the  pupils. 

“Words  to  Know.’*  At  the  end  of  each  unit,  the 
important  vocabulary  words  from  each  lesson 
are  listed.  This  fist  provides  the  teacher  and 
pupils  with  a handy  tool  for  reviewing  the 
important  words  of  the  unit. 

^"Picture  to  Think  About.”  This  end-of-unit  fea- 
ture contains  a full-color  illustration  depicting 
some  of  the  main  concepts  of  a unit.  The  fea- 


ture also  has  a question  or  statement  about  the 
picture,  which  helps  the  pupils  apply  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  gained  from  the  unit. 

'‘Questions  to  Answer.”  The  next  feature  at  the 
end  of  a unit  is  a list  of  review  questions.  These 
questions  are  designed  to  help  evaluate  the 
pupils’  understanding  of  the  main  concepts  of 
the  unit. 

“Fun  Things  to  Do.”  This  feature  is  the  last  fea- 
ture in  every  unit.  It  provides  opportunities 
for  pupils  to  reinforce  and  extend  some  of  the 
concepts  of  the  unit  by  means  of  simple,  fun- 
type  activities. 

“Some  Science  Words  to  Know.”  A combined 
word  list  and  index  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  The  list  of  words  can  be  used  to  review 
the  vocabulary  for  the  units  of  the  book.  Page 
numbers  for  each  word  are  given  for  ease  of 
reference. 


Teacher’s  Edition  for 

The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program 


Purpose  and  physical  features 
of  the  Teacher’s  Edition 

The  purpose  of  the  Teacher’s  Edition  for  The 
Laidlaw  Exploring  Science  Program  is  to 
provide  you,  the  teacher,  with  a variety  of 
teaching  aids  which  you  can  use  conveniently 
and  efficiently.  The  Teacher’s  Edition  has  been 
designed  to  help  you  guide  your  pupils  in  de- 
veloping science  concepts  with  ease  and 
confidence. 

The  Teacher’s  Edition  consists  of  full-color 
reproductions  of  each  page  from  the  pupils’  text 
with  extended  bottom  margins  followed  by  a 
twelve-page  Teacher’s  Manual.  The  copy  and 
pictures  from  the  pupils’  text  appear  in  the  same 
size  in  the  Teacher’s  Edition  as  in  the  pupils’ 
text  to  help  ensure  ease  of  reading. 


The  inclusion  of  the  pupils’  pages  makes  it 
possible  to  easily  point  out  something  on  the 
page  for  the  pupils.  The  extended  bottom 
margins  make  it  possible  to  have  a variety  of 
specific  teaching  helps  immediately  available 
on  the  lesson  page.  Teaching  helps  which  ap- 
pear on  the  reproduced  pupils’  pages  are  printed 
in  blue  for  easy  identification.  The  Teacher’s 
Manual  contains  information  to  help  you  under- 
stand and  use  all  the  components  of  the  program 
effectively. 

The  sturdy  wire  binding  of  the  book  allows 
you  to  handle  and  use  the  Teacher’s  Edition 
easily  and  conveniently. 

The  Teacher’s  Manual 

The  twelve  pages  which  follow  the  repro- 
duced pupils’  text  are  referred  to  as  the 
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Teacher’s  Manual.  The  Teacher’s  Manual  con- 
tains information  that  will  help  you  understand 
and  effectively  use  The  Laidlaw  Exploring 
Science  Program.  The  Teacher’s  Manual  con- 
sists of  the  sections  that  follow. 

Introduction  to  The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Sci- 
ence Program.  The  objectives  and  approach  of 
the  program  are  presented  with  related  science 
and  science-teaching  background  information. 

Features  of  The  Laidlaw  Exploring  Science 
Program.  The  features  of  the  program  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  function  of  each  of  the  features 
is  explained. 


vides  an  opportunity  to  have  your  pupils  collect, 
in  advance,  the  materials  needed  for  each 
activity. 

Introducing  the  unit.  The  second  page  of  each 
unit  contains  suggestions  for  using  the  unit- 
opening cartoon  and  questions  to  help  intro- 
duce the  unit  to  your  pupils. 

Sample  answers  for  questions  below  the  car- 
toon. The  second  page  of  each  unit  also  contains 
sample  answers  the  pupils  might  give  for  the 
questions  below  the  cartoon.  The  questions  and 
their  answers  are  marked  with  corresponding 
superscript  numbers. 


Teachers  Edition  for  The  Laidlaw  Exploring 
Science  Program.  Each  feature  of  the  Teacher’s 
Edition  is  described.  Suggestions  as  to  how  you 
can  use  each  of  the  features  in  teaching  are 
explained. 


Main  concepts  of  the  lesson.  The  main  concepts 
of  each  lesson  are  concisely  summarized  on  the 
first  page  of  each  lesson.  This  helps  you  see 
at  a glance  the  main  ideas  to  emphasize  in 
teaching  the  lesson. 


Instructional  Materials.  This  section  consists  of 
a bibliography  of  instructional  materials.  The 
listing  includes  printed  materials,  films,  and 
recorded  materials.  These  instructional  materi- 
als are  categorized  as  general  references  or  as 
materials  appropriate  for  a particular  unit. 


Features  appearing  in  the  extended 
bottom  margins 

A wide  variety  of  teaching  helps  are 
veniently  located  in  the  extended  bottom 
gins  of  the  Teacher’s  Edition. 

Preparing  for  the  unit.  This  feature  appears  on 
the  first  page  of  each  unit.  It  contains  page 
references  for  books,  films,  and  recorded  mate- 
rials listed  in  the  “Instructional  Materials”  sec- 
tion of  the  Teacher’s  Manual  that  are  appropri- 
ate for  use  with  the  unit. 

The  page  reference  for  each  “Finding  Out” 
activity  in  the  unit  is  also  included.  This  pro- 


Performance  objectives.  Also  appearing  on  the 
first  page  of  each  lesson  is  a list  of  performance 
objectives.  The  objectives  state  in  behavioral 
terms  the  main  things  your  pupils  should  be 
able  to  do  after  they  have  completed  the  learn- 
ing experiences  provided  in  the  lesson.  The 
objectives  are  stated  simply  and  can  be  used  to 
help  you  and  your  pupils  establish  specific  cogni- 
tive goals  for  the  lesson. 


Important  words.  The  important  words  of  each 
lesson  are  also  listed  on  the  first  page  of  each 
lesson.  You  may  wish  to  use  this  list  to  empha- 
size certain  words  that  are  important  in  under- 
standing the  main  concepts  of  the  lesson  and 
in  strengthening  science  vocabulary. 


Suggested  activity,  discussion,  or  research.  Very 
often  throughout  a unit,  suggestions  for  enrich- 
ing a lesson  are  given.  These  suggestions  may 
be  ideas  for  a simple  activity,  a thought-provok- 
ing discussion,  or  some  interesting  research. 
Sometimes,  a combination  of  suggestions  is 
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given,  such  as  “Suggested  activity  and  discus- 
sion” or  “Suggested  discussion  and  research.” 

Teaching  helps  for  “Finding  Out’"  This  feature 
appears  on  each  page  that  has  a “Finding  Out” 
activity.  The  teaching  helps  are  divided  into 
sections.  The  first  section,  titled  “Materials 
needed,”  lists  the  materials  needed  for  the 
activity. 

The  next  section,  titled  “Processes  used,”  con- 
tains a list  of  the  science  processes  that  your 
pupils  will  develop  and  utilize  during  the 
activity.  A list  of  these  processes  and  their 
description  appears  on  page  T5  of  the  Teacher  s 
Manual. 

Another  section,  “Sample  findings,”  describes 
what  your  pupils  may  find  out  while  doing  the 
activity.  Of  course,  your  pupils’  findings  may 
go  far  beyond  those  given.  However,  being 
aware  of  some  of  the  possible  findings  in  ad- 
vance can  help  you  in  guiding  the  pupils  in 
their  activity  and  discussion.  Instead  of  or  in 
addition  to  “Sample  findings,”  the  section 
“Sample  answers”  may  appear,  giving  sample 
answers  to  questions  in  the  activity. 

Two  other  sections  which  sometimes  appear 
in  this  feature  are  “Additional  information”  and 
“Extending  the  ‘Finding  Out’.”  “Additional  in- 
formation” may  provide  helpful  hints  for  carry- 
ing out  the  activity.  Or,  it  may  provide  back- 
ground information  helpful  in  explaining  the 
findings.  “Extending  the  ‘Finding  Out’  ” con- 
tains suggestions  for  expanding  the  “Finding 
Out”  or  carrying  out  another  activity  related  to 
the  “Finding  Out.” 

Teaching  helps  for  pictures.  The  illustrations  in 
each  lesson  are  designed  to  help  develop  the 
concepts  of  the  lesson.  On  many  of  the  pages, 
specific  teaching  helps  for  using  a picture  are 
given. 

Sample  answers  for  in-text  questions.  Through- 
out the  pupils’  text  are  many  questions  for  the 
pupils  to  think  about  and  answer  as  they  read 
the  material.  Sample  answers  to  these  questions 
are  provided  for  you  to  help  you  keep  a smooth 


flow  of  discussion  in  your  classroom.  Of  course, 
your  pupils’  responses  may  vary,  and  in  many 
instances  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
The  purposes  of  listing  sample  answers  are  to 
alert  you  to  the  kinds  of  answers  your  pupils 
are  likely  to  give  and  to  help  you  in  guiding 
the  discussion  of  the  lesson.  For  ease  of  identi- 
fication, the  questions  and  the  answers  to  the 
questions  are  marked  by  corresponding  super- 
script numbers. 

Reviewing  the  important  words.  This  feature 
appears  on  the  first  color-tinted  page  at  the 
end  of  each  unit.  It  encourages  you  to  have 
your  pupils  review  the  vocabulary  words  under 
“Words  to  Know”  on  that  page. 

Applying  knowledge.  This  feature  encourages 
you  to  have  the  pupils  look  at  tlie  picture  in 
“Picture  to  Think  About”  and  answer  the  ques- 
tion or  statement  that  accompanies  the  picture. 

Sample  answer  for  “Picture  to  Think  About.” 
Tliis  feature  provides  a typical  answer  that  the 
pupils  may  give  to  the  question  or  statement 
that  accompanies  “Picture  to  Think  About.” 

Suggestion  for  evaluation.  This  feature  appears 
on  the  last  page  of  each  unit.  It  encourages  you 
to  use  the  questions  under  “Questions  to 
Answer”  on  that  page  to  help  evaluate  the  pu- 
pils’ understanding  of  the  main  concepts  of  the 
unit. 

Sample  answers  for  “Questions  to  Answer.”  This 
feature  provides  typical  answers  that  the  pupils 
may  give  to  the  questions  under  “Questions  to 
Answer.” 

For  further  involvement.  This  feature  appears 
on  the  last  page  of  each  unit.  It  offers  sugges- 
tions for  encouraging  your  pupils  to  carry'  out 
the  activities  in  “Fun  Things  to  Do”  on  that 
page  and  other  fun-type  activities  which  help 
reinforce  some  of  the  concepts  developed  in  the 
unit. 
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Instructional  Materials 


General  references  for  the  teacher 

Blough,  Glen  O.  and  Schwartz,  Julius.  Ele- 
mentary School  Science  and  How  to  Teach 
It.  Toronto,  Ontario:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1974. 

Up-to-date  information  in  the  different  sub- 
ject areas  of  science  taught  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  is  provided  in  this  book. 

Crocker,  Robert  K.  Elementary  Science  Curri- 
culum Study  (1-3).  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
McGraw-HiU  Ryerson,  1973. 

This  teacher  resource  book,  developed  at 
Memorial  University,  Newfoundland,  pro- 
vides a good  framework  for  activities  that 
may  be  done  in  the  classroom. 

Elementary  Science  Study:  Animals  in  the 
Classroom  and  Light  and  Shadows,  2nd  Edi- 
tion. Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson. 

Gega,  Peter  C.  Science  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, 3rd  Edition.  Rexdale,  Ontario:  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  1977. 

This  book  provides  a comprehensive  expla- 
nation of  how  to  teach  elementary  science. 
Part  I introduces  science  organization,  stra- 
tegies, evaluation  and  lesson  planning.  Part 
II  contains  model  lesson  plans  that  en- 
courage children  to  learn  through  the 
development  of  their  own  critical  thinking 
skills. 

Science  5/13  Series:  Early  Experiences  and 
Early  Explorations.  Agincourt,  Ontario: 
GLC  Publishers,  1973. 

These  teacher  resource  books  contain  many 
practical  ideas  and  activities  for  classroom 
use. 

Unit  1 Your  Senses  (pages  6-23) 

Domanska,  Janina.  What  Do  You  See?  Cam- 
bridge, Ontario:  Collier  Macmillan,  1974. 

Ramsbottom,  Edward.  My  Five  Senses. 
Toronto,  Ontario:  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada. 


Simon,  Seymour,  Finding  Out  with  Your 
Senses.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson,  1974. 

The  Five  Senses,  filmstrip  series — set  of  5,  35 
frames  each.  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
Prentice-Hall  of  Canada. 

“Learning  with  Your  Senses,”  film,  11 
minutes.  Markham,  Ontario:  Coronet  In- 
structional Media. 

“A  Thousand  Eyes,”  film,  10  minutes.  Toronto, 
Ontario:  City  Films. 

Unit  2 Living  Things  (pages  24-47) 

Cameron,  Ann.  The  Seed.  Mississauga,  On- 
tario: Random  House  of  Canada,  1975. 

Fay,  Herman.  My  Sea.  Don  Mills,  Ontario: 
Thomas  Allen  and  Son,  1974. 

Fisher,  Aileen.  Once  We  Went  on  a Picnic. 
Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Fitzhenry  and  White- 
side,  1975. 

Gross,  Ruth  B.  What  Do  Animals  Eat?  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Ontario:  Scholastic-TAB  Publi- 
cations, 1973. 

Hawes,  Judy.  Spring  Peepers.  Don  Mills, 
Ontario:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside,  1975. 

Macdonald  Starters  Activities:  Growing 
Things  Indoors.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  GLC 
Publishers,  1974. 

Wildsmith,  Brian.  Squirrels.  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Grolier  of  Canada,  1975. 

“The  Animal  Movie,”  film,  10  minutes.  To- 
ronto, Ontario:  National  Film  Board. 

Habitat,  filmstrip  series — set  of  5.  Toronto, 
Ontario:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston. 

Places  Where  Plants  and  Animals  Live,  film- 
strip series — set  of  5,  records  or  cassettes, 
11-13  minutes  each.  Toronto,  Ontario: 
Visual  Education  Centre. 

“Seeds  Grow  into  Plants,”  filmstrip,  with 
record  or  cassette.  Agincourt,  Ontario: 
Cinemedia. 

“The  World  of  Living  Things,”  filmstrip,  38 
frames.  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Educational 
Film  Distributors. 
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Unit  3 Sorting  (pages  48-71) 

Hoban,  Tana.  Circles,  Triangles  & Squares. 
Cambridge,  Ontario:  Collier  Macmillan, 

1974. 

Macdonald  Starters  Activities:  Collecting 
Things.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  GLC  Pub- 
lishers, 1974. 

Macdonald  Starters  Series:  Colour.  Agincourt, 
Ontario:  GLC  Publishers,  1974. 

Developing  Elementary  Concepts,  filmstrip 
series. 

“Size:  Smaller  Than  Large  and  Larger  Than 
Small”  (order  No.  X305B) 

“Shape:  A Circle  Is  Never  a Square”  (order 
No.  X305C).  Mississauga,  Ontario:  Cenco 
Canada. 

Stories  About  Shapes,  filmstrip  series — set  of 
4,  records  or  cassettes,  10  minutes  each. 
Markham,  Ontario:  Coronet  Instructional 
Media. 

Unit  4 Light  and  Shadows  (pages  72-95) 

Branley,  Franklyn  M.  Light  and  Darkness.  Don 
Mills,  Ontario:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside, 

1975. 

Macdonald  Starters  Activities:  Light  and 
Shadows.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  GLC  Pub- 
lishers, 1974. 

Schwalberg,  Carol.  Light  and  Shadow.  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson, 
1972. 

Simon,  Seymour.  Light  and  Dark.  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson, 
1970. 

“Light  for  Beginners,”  film,  11  minutes.  Mark- 
ham, Ontario:  Coronet  Instructional  Media. 
“Light  and  Shadows,”  filmstrip  and  cassette. 

Mississauga,  Ontario:  Cenco  Canada. 

“The  Size  and  Shape  of  a Shadow  Can  Be 
Changed,”  film  and  study  guide.  Missis- 
sauga, Ontario:  Cenco  Canada. 

Unit  5 Time  (pages  96-119) 

Kessler,  Ethel.  All  About  Fall.  Scarborough, 
Ontario:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1974. 


Slush  Slush!  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson,  1973. 

Splish  Splash!  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson,  1973. 

Mclnnes,  John  and  Murray,  William.  Telling 
the  Time.  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Thomas  Nel- 
son and  Sons  (Canada),  1975. 

“The  Calendar:  Days,  W eeks,  Months,”  film, 
11  minutes.  Markham,  Ontario:  Coronet 
Instructional  Media. 

“Finding  Out  About  Day  and  Night,”  film- 
strip, 26  frames.  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Edu- 
cational Film  Distributors. 

The  Seasons,  filmstrip  series — set  of  5,  records 
or  cassettes,  11-13  minutes  each.  Toronto, 
Ontario: ^hsual  Educational  Centre. 

“The  Seasons:  A Journey  through  a Year”  and 
“The  Seasons  of  the  Year,”  filmstrips,  with 
records  or  tapes.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  Cine- 
media. 

“Seasons  in  the  Cit>' — Summer  and  Fall”  and 
“Seasons  in  the  City — W inter  and  Spring,” 
filmstrips,  with  records  or  tapes.  Scar- 
borough, Ontario:  E.T.H.O.S. 

Unit  6 Spaces  and  Places 

(pages  120-141) 

Cobb,  Vicki.  Sense  of  Direction:  Up  and  Down 
and  All  Around.  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1972. 

Hoban,  Tana.  Big  Ones,  Little  Ones.  Agin- 
court, Ontario:  Gage  Publishing,  1976. 

Over,  Under,  & Through.  Cambridge,  Ontario: 
Collier  MacmiUan,  1973. 

Simon,  Seymour.  Everything  Moves.  Don 
Mills,  Ontario:  Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside, 

1976. 

Developing  Elementary  Concepts,  filmstrip 
series. 

“Direction:  Can  You  Somersault  Sideways?” 

“Location:  Over  and  Under  and  in  Between,” 
Mississauga,  Ontario:  Cenco  Canada. 
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